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Acarn the intelligence from the seat of war is in a condition that 
must be called unsatisfactory, not only for those who have per- 
sonal interests at stake, but for the public. The very sound of “ re- 
verses” communicates to the general anxiety a peculiar keenness. 
In the absence of full and direct intelligence, we have of course a mul- 
titude of rumours ; and those which were intended perhaps only 
for Russian consumption have been imported for English and 
French use. Throughout the week we have been teased with re- 

rts that the English had been unable to keep up the fire upon 
Sebastopol with the first vigour; that the army on the right had 
sustained a serious reverse, involving the loss of four or five re- 
doubts, eleven guns, and half a division of cavalry. By degrees, 
however, more authentic intelligence has crept forward upon 
the heels of the doubtful, and we now have advices of the 25th 
October, the day of the reported reverse. The bombardment con- 
tinued without intermission down to that date; certain events are 
stated which are probably the same as those adumbrated by the 

tussian telegraph under a different aspect; at any rate there are 

counter-reverses for the Russians. The besiegers had approached 
the gates of the town with their guns; and another Admiral of 
Sinope fame had been wounded or killed. One fact speaks volumes 
for the demoralized condition of the Russians: it is observed that 
the streets of the town of Sebastopol were encumbered with the 
unburied dead. Such are the scraps of ascertained fact which 
throw the usual discredit upon the general tissue of Russian re- 
ports. 

Should reverses have occurred, it would indeed be no more than 
we ought to expect. Unbroken success is not the lot of man in 
any country or in any time. 
eil and perfectly consistent in action before 











can so master of 


his own actions, to say nothing of others’ acts and stubborn cir- | 


| that Prussia has “ bolted” into a Russian 


the simple fact of withholding intelligence after messengers are 
known to have arrived, is likely to occasion more anxiety and 
even positive harm to stability in commercial enterprise, than cor- 
rect knowledge of the most disastrous facts could produce. . 





The necessity and the difficulty of handling the Russo-Prussian 
transit develop themselves with equal rapidity, and the two com- 
bined create for our Government a nice question; but it hastens 
to its natural solution. The difficulty of arresting the trade by 
any form of blockade, as that is ordinarily understood, has sug- 
gested the plan of prohibitory duties. These are strongly advocated 
by commercial men of high standing, as being the most effectual 
mode of protecting the honest observer of the laws against the eva- 
sive traflic carried on by those who connive at Russian trading 
through Prussia. But other trading powers—such as the Dundee 
Chamber of Commerce, this week—protest against all prohibitory 
duties or similar interferences with the course of gainful business. 
Since the subject was first mooted, the intention of Ministers has 
not been farther explained, beyond the semi-official statement that 
they contemplated an interference of some kind. Weeks roll by 
and the official plan is not yet forthcoming. Meanwhile, the ob- 
jections to any kind of interference are gaining ground. They 
are now adopted by the Leading Journal, which presents them 
in formidable array, and almost comes to the conclusion that 








the sole course for the British Government is more effectually to 


| blockade the ports of Russia herself, and then to proceed against 
| Prussia on political and military grounds, forcing her from her 
| dishonest neutrality into true amity or open hostility. 

The report that Prussia has been attempting some new dodge to 
obtain favour in England without the privity of Austria is = 
bably no more than a repetition of former stories of the kind. The 
| dishonesty of the Prussian Court is now so thoroughly established 
| that our Government could not disgrace itself by any “ under- 
| standing” with King Frederick William. Nothing but an open 
| and explicit treaty bond would be possible. But instead of any 
such termination of the embarras, we ow expect to hear 
iance. 





The general ferment of the political system throughout the Con- 
tinent is making itself apparent in some quarters that have for a 
time ceased to attract our notice. The Danish Court perseveres in 
its mad attempt upon the capacity of endurance in the Danes; 
and the King has just made a journey into Schleswig, as if for the 

urpose of playing off the Duchies against those subjects whom 


| 
| 
| = formerly played off against them. 


In Spain, there are signs that the plots are thickening. The 


Man must ae pny wise in coun- | Queen is coquetting with the National Guards,—volunteering 
e 


| gracious favours to their officers, in a manner which implies a de- 
sire to compete in the popular favour with Espartero: and so the 


cumstances, to insure uninterrupted success; as we in England sullen Guards construe the Royal manewuvre. The Dictator does 


certainly cannot boast of having attained that perfect wisdom, from | not find everything smooth; the extreme Liberals trouble him as 
time to time we prepare reverses for ourselves, and we must be at | much as his decided opponents; and General Salazar has been de- 


least wise enough to listen to the report of them when they happen. 
The early and absurdly premature announcement that Sebastopol 
had fallen, has probably rendered the English public too sensitive 
in regard to possible failure; has made it too suspicious of intelli- 
gence, or even of silence, and at the same time stimulated its im- 
patience for news. It is greedy to hear of successes; it cannot 
tolerate even suspense when reverses are rumoured. 

There are circumstances, indeed, in respect to the communication 
of intelligence, which are novel, peculiar to our own time, and not 
known at the period of any previous war. The means of com- 


munication have been multiplied as much as transit has been | 


accelerated ; we do not, therefore, as before, remain so long without 
news; and in the well-known absence of real accounts we do not 
treat flying reports as they deserve. There is one reason why the 
impatience of the public is not without a certain warrant. We 
cannot supply the newsman with events faster than we can achieve 
actions, nor can we send the despatches more rapidly than courier 
and telegraph ; but if courier and telegraph can really send us 
garbled accounts from the scene of action, the same instruments 
could bring us true accounts. 
It has been publicly stated, with great probability, that intelli- 
— has actually been received, and that the Duke of Newcastle 
as departed from the promise implied in his announcement after 
the great battle, that every information should be laid before the 
public as soon as possible. Of course he meant real news of events 
interesting and intelligible to the public; he could not mean ex- 
planatory details intended for offici idance, or imperfect reports, 
nece » perhaps, to expedite official movements, but involving 
uncompleted actions, and calculated to create anxiety without satis- 
fying it. As to the nature of intelligence, whether fit for publica- 
tion or otherwise, its official recipients must of course be the judges. 
But we agree with one contemporary in the abstract opinion, that 


'livering an incendiary speech to the Biscayans, as violent in his 
| assertion of Fuero rights as if the Minister of State were a rebel 
| leader. Moreover, there are reports from Venice, probable enough, 


| that great Carlist conspiracies are hatching even so far East as 


| that Italian city. ; 
| <A very different movement in Italy has attracted notice. Duke 
| Litta has gone from Milan to Vienna to urge his suit for the com- 
plete restitution of his property. He was one of the few nobles 
| that accepted the amnesty; but his property has only been in part 
returned to him,—the current rents, without arrears or occupation. 
The Lombard nobles, who are firm in moderate Liberalism and 
in adhering to the Sardinian alliance, are said to be indignant with 
‘the Duke. We have always expressed our sympathy with the 
moderate Liberals of Northern Italy, whose policy appears at once 
| beneficial and possible; but we are not sure that in this condemna- 
' tion of one of their own body they are exercising their usual good 
sense. The position of Austria has changed materially; and if 
| the difference is not perceived from Milan or Turin, we in Eng- 
land, surveying it from a more commanding point of view, can 
| clearly estimate it. New res nsibilities, new occupations for 
|her military strength, new reliances on the political and com- 
| mercial assistance of the West, new influences strengthened in the 
| Cabinet by these extraneous circumstances, must have made a 
| great change in the feeling and prospects at head-quarters ; and it 
| is not at all certain that anything like a movement towards an 
accommodation on the part of the moderate Liberals, might not 
prove to be the beginning of a better régime for the Italian pro- 
vinces—a revolution for them none the worse if brought about 


peacefully. 


The claim recognized by Ministers, to lend the public the means 
of concentrating its action upon the formation of a Patriotic Fund, 
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is proved to have been a genuine and a national impulse, by the 
universal promptitude of the public in coming out to organize it- 
self and its subscription under the Royal Commission. Party dis- 
tinctions, religious antagonisms, ethnological antipathies, are all 
fused ; even local feuds, we observe, give way. Irish, Scotch, and 
English—agriculturist and manufacturer—a Bishop Moriarty and 
a Bishop Lee—a Palmerston, a Russell, a Miles, and an O'Connell 
—Opposition leaders and Cabinet Ministers—issue forth to tell 
the same story, and to propose the same measure—a tribute to the 
sufferers by the war, free and generous. 

On that staple topic of the war other themes have been wound, 
and chiefly the theme of education. It is the thread of Lord John | 
Russell’s discourse at the Bristol banquet; it is the Admiralty 





strand in Mr. Osborne’s discourse to his own neighbours in Clon- 
mel; it is Lord Palmerston’s injunction’ to the labourers at the 
Romsey prize-giving ; it is the aching void acknowledged by Mr. 
Miles for “ next session”; it is the boast of the Nonconformists | 
in their new statistical supplement to Mr. Horace Mann’s educa- | 
tional volume on the Census; it is the demand of Bishop Bloom- | 
field in his charge to the clergy of the Established Church in the | 





London diocese; it is the aspiration of Cardinal Wiseman in his | 
republished lectures; it is the achievement of Mr. Maurice inau- 
gurating at St. Martin’s Hall the new Working Men’s College in 

Lion Square. Education in one shape or other is the ruling 
idea with us at this day,—to teach the million to know the duties 
and opportunities of life; and to teach the Czar to know his pro- 


per piace, 


Che Caurt. 
Noruinc beyond the ordinary course of life at Windsor Castle is recorded 
by the Court newsman. The company at the Castle has included Prince 
icholas of Nassau, Captain Baron Verdier of the French cavalry regi- 
ment “ Les Guides,” the Earl of Aberdeen, the Belgian Minister, the 
Austrian Minister and the Countess Colloredo, Lord and Lady John Rus- 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Herbert. 

band of the Guides performed before her Majesty, at_the East ter- 

race of the Castle, on Sunday. 


Che PAlertrapalis. 
The feeling of the nation, aroused by the fighting in the Crimea and 
the sufferings of the wounded, continues to be steadily exhibited at the 
numberless meetings held in the Metropolis and throughout the country, 











| with the experiments that Mr. 





to collect money in aid of the Patriotic Fund, On Thursday, the mer- 
chants, bankers, and traders of the City, met at the Mansionhouse, Lord | 
Mayor Sidney in the chair, for the same purpose. The company assem- 
bled comprehended representatives of all parties, all animated by the same 
warm sympathies. The speaking was characterized by brevity. Lord 
John Russell moved the first resolution, expressing “the highest admira- 
tion and gratitude ” for the services of our Army and Navy in the East. It 
had been noticed that some persons allege that the relief of the widows 
and orphans of the fallen should be supplied out of the national funds : 
Lord John said he would not discuss that question— 

* It has been the opinion of Parliament hitherto, that such grants could 
not be made on ordinary occasions without leading to great abuse of the 
funds. Be that as it may, however, we know that there are no such funds 
at present, and that it is to the voluntary zeal and liberality of their coun- 
trymen that our sailors and soldiers dying in battle must look for supplying 
comforts to their widows and orphans.” 

Mr. Thoraas Baring, who seconded the resolution, added, that to him it 
appeared that it must be much more gratifying to soldiers to know that 
“those dear to them will, in the case of their own death, be supplied by 
the individual sympathy and contributions of their fellow countrymen, 
rather than by formal votes of Parliament, which might be contested at 
every stage.” Mr. Hubbard, Governor of the Bank of England, took the 
same view, in moving the second resolution; and Mr, R. C. L. Bevan 
said that it should be considered a privilege to come forward voluntarily 
in support of the relatives of those who fall in the war. About 16,000/. 
was subscribed. 

A public meeting was held in Willis’s Rooms, on Wednesday, to give 
support to the project of the Society for the Propagation of the —_— in 
Foreign Parts, who are sending additional clergymen to aid the sick and 
wounded soldiers of our Army in the East. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury presided ; the Bishop of London, Captain Lefroy, Major Powys, the 
Reverend George Gleig, and Mr. Sergeant Adams, were among the speak- 
ers. The meeting was successful. 

The great military féte at the Crystal Palace in aid of the Patriotic 
Fund, on Saturday last, was perfectly successful. The weather was 
propitious ; the audience immense—about 40,000; the scene and enter- 
tainment novel and striking. There were stationed in different parts of 
the building thirteen military bands,—belonging to the French Imperial 
Regiment “‘ Les Guides,” the First Life Guards, the Second Life Guards, 
the Royal Horse Guards, the Sixth Dragoon Guards, the Grenadier 
Guards, the Coldstream Guards, the Scots Fusilier Guards, the Eighteenth 
Regiment, the Ninety-fourth Regiment, the Royal Artillery, the Royal 
Sappers and Miners, and the Royal Marines. In the _—_ part of the day 
these. bands kept up continuous streams of music; the Guides from one 
gallery commencing with “God save the Queen,” and the First Life 
Guards from an opposite gallery responding with “Partant pour la Syrie.”’ 
From this time until the afternoon, when the bands moved to the terrace, 
the whole military force played in succession. An enthusiastic reporter 
writes — 

“The effect of this arrangement was most singular. Some national air or 
other, ‘The British Grenadiers,’ ‘ Auld lang syne,’ and what not, was con- 
stantly breaking forth from some new part of the building, as if a musical 
hint given by the central transept was suddenly taken up by the Gothic screen, 
and then acted upon by one of the galleries. As the oaks of Dodona were 
endowed with voices, so it seemed as if every nook of the Crystal Palace 
was impregnated with music, impatient to break out on every occagion.” 

“ One curious effect of the performance on the terrace is well worth no- 
tice. So sensible was the vibration of the glass, that every note played by 
the band was distinctly reverberated, and it seemed as if the band without 
was accompanied with miraculous precision by a band within.” 








One of the conspicuous objects in the Palace was a military trophy 
meee of \~ and cannon from the bap including two brass guns cape 
tured at Bomarsund, and. surmounted by the flags of France, En 
and Turkey, : r a. 


At St. Martin’s Hall on Monday evening, the Reverend F. D. Maurice 
delivered to @ numerous audience, in which every class of society was 
represented, an inaugural lecture on the opening of the Working Men’s 
College in Red Lion Square. 

The lecture consisted, first, in a review of the difficulties of the working 
man in his endeavour to get at knowledge, restricted as he is in the time 
that he can devote to study. The second part of the lecture consisted of an 
explanation of the method to be attempted by the gentlemen instituting the 
new College, for adapting the collegiate system to the peculiar circumstances 
of the working class. Mr. Maurice glanced at some of the various sugges- 
tions for bringing about education to the working man, and at the pro 
that the Universities should be thrown open to students of the workin, 
classes. Such a measure, he observed, might have merit in itself, but 
the only result would be to transfer some few men from the working class 
to the pan class, leaving the body of the working men exactly 
where they were. Lectures have been opened to the working classes, but 
the working men make little use of them, because they are desultory, and 
are unconnected with their own Ty The idea of the College originated 

aurice and his friends are carrying on in 
work-shops established on associative principles, and with the want of 
education declared by working men themselves. Those experiments, the 
experiences of the middle ages, and even of the learned universities, had 
suggested the collegiate plan as the best; and the working men of Sheffield 
had already indicated both the name and the idea, in their own establishment 
of the People’s College. The desire is, that the working men should be made 
to feel not only that they require certain kinds of knowledge, but that they 
are a fraternity of scholars, under the influence of the spirit of scholarship 
as much when they are working in the shop as when they are attending 
the College, In order to give that continuity without which there can be no 
accretion of knowledge, the lectures will be arranged as much as possible to 
make each one an introduction for the next; and it is intended to make the 
applied sciences bear upon the business of the working men, er upon sub- 
jects with which they are already familiar. Mr. Maurice explained how in 
this mode arithmetic, geography, grammar, mechanics, &c., will be made to 
illustrate the laws by which many artisans must work. A lecture on poli- 
tical terms will introduce the student toa better idea of elementary prin- 
ciples in politics. The reign of King John, as illustrated by Shakspere, wil} 
serve to impress the moral truth of history, illustrated by the poet, with the 
historical corrections of the historian. ch lecture will be a lesson upon 
the subject ; and the student will be invited to join in an interchange of 
questions with the professor, thus clearing up difficulties and drawing on the 


u 
. r. Maurice delivered himself with a manner of extreme plainness and 
all his peculiar earnestness. He did not palter with his convictions, and 
yet he satisfied his hearers that there would be no attempt to entrap their 
assent into particular doctrines. He mentioned that the lectures on the 
Bible, on Sunday evening, would be delivered gratuitously ; but to attend 
them is not made a condition of admission into the College. He was 
greatly cheered, particularly when he made distinct appeals to the com- 
mon humanity of his hearers, or exemplified his candour and his ge- 
nerosity. 


The libel case of Tidman versus Ainslie, before Mr. Whateley as arbitrator, 
has occupied three days this week, and still remains adjourned. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, two more ticket-of-leave men 
ared. Thomas Carter aap 5 guilty to stealing some lead pipe, and Jo! 
Robinson to robbing a lady of her watch. In each case the sentence was six 

years’ penal servitude. 

Three boys, two eight years of age and one thirteen, who had been con- 
victed of larceny at the last Sessions, were brought up for judgment. The 
Assistant-Judge further postponed sentence on the two youngest, With re- 
spect to the other, Henry Lewer, he said inquiries had been made, from 
which it appeared that the father of the boy was in employment, for which 
he received 35s. a week, in addition to which his wife earmed 10s. a week. 
The wife received only half-a-crown a week out of the husband’s wages, and 
the boy had been left to himself to shift as he could. This was a case to 
which an act of Parliament last session particularly applied; the 
principle for which there had been a struggle for years, that the parents of 
such juvenile criminals should be compelled to support them while in pri- 
son, ovine been at length recognized, and embodied in the 38th section of 
the Act to provide Industrial Schools for the County of Middlesex. This 
boy was just the right age to be sent to Redbill; and though the sentence 
might appear severe, it was a really merciful one, as it was passed to enable 
them te send him to the reformatory institution at Redhill. The sentence 
was, that he be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for two years. 

George Stanley, a middle-aged man, who had charge of one of Alderman 
Carter’s shops, is in custody for embezzlement. When the Alderman dis- 
covered that the prisoner had not accounted for the money paid for a watch, 
he sent for a policeman ; Stanley ran pepe locked himself in a bed- 
room, and in ually cut his throat with a razor ; he was quickly taken to 


the hospital, and his li 





was saved. 


Che Provinces. 


Lord John Russell was further entertained at Bristol, last week, at a 
grand banquet given by the Corporation. The Merchants’ Hall, glow- 
ing with colours arranged by the hand of Owen Jones, was decked out 
after old civic fashions. 





“The two principal tables for the banquet were laid in the centre hall, 
but the num of to om any compelled a third table to be spread im 
the small room adjoining. Four side-tables were filled with noble vases, 


cups, and bowls in the ey metals, while on one of them shone 
the quaint but splendid old gold flagons, salvers, and grace-cups of the Cor- 
poration. The swords of state and the various insignia of office were sus~ 
pended against the walls”; dazzling the imagination and rousing the en- 
thusiasm of “reporters.” 

The company was pretty much the same as that which had gathered at 
the other fétes—the principal addition being Lord Raglan’s relative, the 
Duke of Beaufort. The oratory of the evening was, of course, profuse; 


but the s of Lord John Russell, turning as it did upon the war, 
eclipsed the others: and it was so received. The tenour of this 


speech was & vindication of the campaign, from the Government point of 
view,—giving a compressed history of the period between the declaration 
of war and the landing of the Allies in the Crimea. : 

“ Gentlemen, you will agree with me, that I should scarcely discharge mY 
duty of thanking you for your kindness, were I to do so without alluding to 
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that leading topic of the day which engages all minds, which keeps us all in 
continued and increasing anxiety, and which, I am constrained to add, while 
it has brought fresh glory on our arms, has filled many hearts with sorrow 
and affliction. My lords and gentlemen, those who may have hitherto 
fhought lightly of the calamities of war must now be convinced that we, 
who have now embarked in it, urged to it by cruel necessity, were not wrong 
in pausing long—in exhausting all the means of preserving peace ere we 
entered upon war. Yet I trust that we shall prove, as we have proved, both 
as a Government and a nation, that if we have been slow to enter into a 
uarrel, we shall yet bear ourselves in that quarrel so ‘that the opposer may 
Coase of us.’ Itis now three-quarters of a year since we prac or hos- 
tilities with a power which boasted of some six hundred thousand men, and 
which proclaimed that, with its allies, in the course of the last winter, those 
six hundred thousand men would be raised to a million—with a power which 
had twenty-seven ships of the line in the Baltic and eighteen in the Black 
This was a foe worthy to be met by the forces of Fngland and of that 

ally who has stood by us with the greatest constancy, who has taken counsel 
with us, and has stood by us in the field as in the cabinet. I allude to the 


Government ef the French empire. Well, gentlemen, since that time we have | 


seen with regard to the naval part of the operations, that, whereas in former 
wars we contended with enemies who came out at least to endeavour to win 


naval renown, in this we have shut up the enemy in his ports and prevented 


apy operations against us. Among the first considerations which came be- 
fore us was what steps should be taken to prevent the march of a great army 
which was in progress against an enemy despised by the chiefs among the 
Russians, despised by her statesmen and her generals—I mean Turkey. It 
was said an 
against the Russian armies. For us, seeing at least that the army of Turkey 
was not equal to the Russian army, not amounting to one-fourth of it, and 
that her finances were disarranged, we had to consider how best to assist her. 
Constantinople could not have been saved by fleets, for fleets would not have 

vented the march of the Russian legions. After much consideration, and 
much communication with the French generals and statesmen, it was de- 
termined to land an army—a considerable army—on those shores ; and the 

tion arose who should be placed at the head of it.” That question was 


boasted, that the Turkish empire could never do anything | 


soon decided, because there was one man, Lord Raglan, who had been con- | 


stantly by the side of the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular war, who 
was beloved and admired by the army, and who had justified every re- 
liance and answered every expectation. 

“When Lord Raglan placed himself at the head of the army near 
Constantinople, he immediately had an interview with Omar Pasha with re- 
spect to the steps which it would be necessary to take. It was determined 
not to risk the Turkish army in the field against the organized troops of Russia, 
which would have given those troops considerable advantage. The interview 
took place at Varna. It has been stated that Omar Pasha had asked for assistance 
from the Allied armies to relieve Silistria, and I have seen a statement in the 
public papers that it would have been only necessary to have sent ten thou- 
sand men for that purpose: but, my lords and gentlemen, men accustomed 
to military duty, men of great experience, caution, and judgment, do not 
eoncur in that opinion ; neither Marshal St. Arnaud, Lord Raglan, nor Omar 
Pasha so judged of the matter. Although Omar Pasha had succeeded in re- 

ing the Russians, and might have succeeded without the presence of the 
lied army, still I believe that Russia would have renewed her aggressive 
attacks again and again, and might have in the end proved successful, had 
it not been for the neighbourhood of the English and French armies, which, 
together with the position which Austria had then assumed, made the case 
so entirely hopeless that the foe was compelled to retire across the Danube. 
then, we have the blocking up of the ships of Russia in their ports, 

and we have the failure in their operations of the Russian army. 

“Immediately after the siege of Silistria was raised, it became a question 
both with the Governments at home and with the generals, what should be 
done on the shores of the Black Sea. The Government at home thought the 
time was come to occupy the Crimea and to capture Sebastopol. The in- 
structions of the Governments of England and France were received at Varna 
about the middle of July ; a meeting of the generals of the Allied forces took 
place, and the expedition was resolved upon. It may seem to some that a 

jong period elapsed before the operations had taken place; but we at home 
do not know—we cannot know—all the various obstacles which had to be 
combated and overcome. Before any landing took place, Lord Raglan, with 
General Canrobert, General Burgoyne, and two French officers, went and per- 
sonally examined the whole of the coast, and fixed upon the place for the land- 
ing, where it ultimately took place. That landing took place without any resist- 
ance on the part of the enemy, and without the shedding of any blood ; and the 
two armies marched to Alma, where they gained a glorious victory. That victory 
was clouded by the death of a Marshal of France, who had shown in his last days 
a vigour and energy which could not be surpassed by a man in the first energy of 
life. We have also had to lament, both among rich and poor, high and low, 
members of our families who fell in that great battle, and more who have 
fallen from disease, and who were not less worthy, who have as much sacri- 
ficed their lives for their country as those who have fallen by the sword of 
the enemy and in the front of battle. While we celebrate those who have 
fallen by the sword, we should render all honour te;those who, when called 
— by their country, have consented to take their share in defending an 
ly and opposing the insatiable ambition of Russia. 

“As it yet remains to be decided by the fate of war, I will not say what 
the result may be: all I can venture to say here is, that, having prepared 
all these means, having sent out such an army and such an artillery, and 
seeing also that our allies are acting in the same spirit with us,—having en- 
deavoured to provide all these means, and it being the opinion of all that 
there never was a cause more just than that in which we are embarked, as 
was admitted the other day by Sir John Trollope—one to whom I am poli- 
tically ye but who holds the same views with reference to this matter, 
—with these arms, and this opinion with respect to the justice of the cause 
in which we are engaged, and having such an ally as we have, I trust we 
shall bring matters to such a termination as that we shall be able to insure 
& peace which will be just and honourable, and a peace which will be put 
upon a lasting foundation. I am sure, on the contrary, that if a Russian 
triumph should follow in the war, Europe would come under Cossack domi- 
nation. The ple of England dread, and justly dread, the ruler ef mil- 
lions half-civilized and half-barbarous. The result of this war will be to 
put a check upon that power and circumscribe that ambition. It is no use 
at present to speak of peace, until in the course of war we have the means 
of a e which will be lasting and safe. However long we may have hesi- 
tated, and however we may have been anxious to avoid the dreadful evils of 
War, it is on account of those very evils that we must so prosecute the war 
as to make it conducive to a peace that shall endure.” 

There is a Labourers’ Encouragement Society at Romsey, Hampshire. 
Once a year labourers compete for prizes, ranging from 10s, to 2/., 
awarded to the most skilful, to those who keep their cottages cleanly, and 
to those who have remained a long time in one service. Afterwards tho 
friends of the Society dine together and make speeches. This year Lord 
Palmerston made an oration to the labourers, on their condition and 
duties. He told them that wealth and poverty are the condition of the 
World in which we liye ; but that Providence, who made rich and poor, 





has dispersed all the good qualities of human nature broadcast over the 
human race, as abundantly among the humblest as the highest. 

“ You will find,” he said, “that all children are born good; it is bad edu- 

cation and bad associations in early life that corrupt the minds of men. It 
is true that there are now and then exceptions to general principles. As 
there are men who have been born with club-feet, born blind, or with other 
ene defects, so also it will happen that children will be born with de- 
ective dispositions; but these are rare exceptions. Be persuaded that the 
mind and heart of man are naturally good; and it depends upon training 
and education whether that goodness implanted at birth shall continue to 
display itself, or whether, by bad associations, it shall be corrupted and de- 
stroyed. Therefore, the first thing you would infer from this truth is, that 
it is the duty of all parents to see that their children are well and properly 
educated; that they are early instructed, not merely in book learning, in 
reading and writing, and acquirements of that kind, but instructed in the 
precepts which indicate the difference between right and wrong, and that 
they are taught the principles of religion and their duty towards God and 
man. Now, the way in which that can be done is by the father and mother 
building up their household upon that which is the foundation of all excel- 
lence in social life—I mean a happy home. Now, no home can be happy if 
the husband be not a kind and affectionate husband, and a good father to his 
children. Bearing this in mind, he must avoid two great rocks on 
which too many men in the humbier ranks make shipwreck—the tobacco- 
shop and the beer-shop. The tobacco-shop ruins his health and leads to all 
kinds of diseases.” 

Warning them still against the beer-shop and tobacco-shop, he dex- 
terously explained, that he did not do so because he thought they, the 
good people present, needed it, but because it was good advice, and they 
were entitled to give good advice to others not so fortunate. 

At the dinner in the evening, Lord Palmerston made a “ patriotic ” 
speech, on the cessation of party strife in Parliament, leaving Govern- 
ments free to look after the welfare of the people ; on the wonderful 
unanimity with which the nation had engaged in a just war; and the 
happiness of the alliance with France. 

The Farrington Gurney Agricultural Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Old Down, near Wells, on Tuesday. There was a ploughing- 
match, and a dinner with speeches to follow. Mr. William Miles M.P, 
made some remarks on the war; a solemn subject, he said, which keeps 
all others in abeyance except education. 

Mr. Miles vindicated the course taken by the Government, in staving off 
war as long as possible: they were bound to try and preserve peace, and 
people must not bear too hard on what had been tardily done. Whatever 
might have been the bickerings in Parliament in the last session relative to 
the war, the case is altered now, for the country is actually engaged in pro- 
secuting a terrible war, in which the nation has heartily embarked ; and to 
bring it to a successful issue, the strings of the public purse must net be 
closed, but means for a free expenditure must be provided. He warned his 
hearers against impatience ; told them to trust to the commanders; and vin- 
dicated the Baltic campaign against complaints of insufficient results. At the 
close of his speech he touched on another subject which he hoped would 
come before Parliament next session—education. “ There is a large body 
of representatives who are determined to assist any Government, or any men, 
who will bring forward a sound practical measure of general education.” 


The Bishop of Oxford held a triennial visitation of his diocese, at Ban- 
bury, on Tuesday. In the course of his charge, he adverted to the ques- 
tion of the revival of Convocation ; and elaborately argued that Convoca- 
tion should be revived, not only because it is an institution of great 
antiquity, but because there are a multitude of questions to be settled 
which endanger the position of the Church. Parliament is unfit to under- 
take the work of settling them; Royal Commissions are arbitrary and 
opposed to the spirit of our institutions; and he believed that the only 
means of placing the internal policy of the Church upon a firm basis is to 
be found in her own Councils, 

The efforts of the Reverend Robert Whiston to reform the administra- 
tion of the Cathedral trusts at Rochester and other places involved him 
in legal proceedings, and much sympathy was felt for him both at home 
and in some of the Colonies. The idea of presenting him with testimonials 
was set on foot, and 2245/. was collected, mainly in Lancashire, Derby, 
Kent, London, and Hobart Town. This sum was invested in plate; and 
last week deputations from all the places named waited upon Mr, Whiston 
at Rochester, and with complimentary speeches placed the testimonial in 
iis hands, 

Coventry has lost one of its Members—Mr. Charles Geach, who died 
on Wednesday: he had returned from Scotland a month ago in un- 
usually good health. Mr. Geach was formerly a clerk in the Birming- 
ham branch of the Bank of England: selected thence as manager of 
Birmingham and Midland Joint Stock Bank, he subsequently entered 
largely into commercial operations, and acquired wealth and position. 

Captain M‘Clure was entertained at a public dinner on Monday, by 
the inhabitants of Hastings, among whom he has for some years esta- 
blished his home. 


Probably one of the most barbarous robberies ever committed has been 
perpetrated this week near Powderham in Devonshire. A soldier's wife, six 
months advanced in pregnancy, was on her way to her friends at Saleombe, 
walking at night towards Starcross. Ina lonely spot, two men and three 
women fell upon her, robbed her of 2/., and then p-oceeded to strip her 
naked! Her piteous shricks induced them to give her back her shift, She 
was left‘on the banks of the Exe; the night bitter cold. About an hour 
after midnight some fishermen heard her moans, and found her almost in- 
sensible. She was taken to a house and surgical aid procured, and she is 
recovering ; but had she remained exposed a few hours longer, in all pro- 
bability she would have perished. 

Lord Palmerston sent Professor Taylor, of Guy’s Hospita!, to Gateshead to 
investigate the cause of the explosion there. After an elaborate inquiry, 
Professor Taylor has laid his views before the Coroner’s Jury. His theory 
to account for the explosion is # new one, and his explanation is ingenious. 
After carefully examining the evidences, he comes to the conclusion that 
gunpowder was not the cause: besides the absence of a number of marks 
which gunpowder would have left, he could find no traces of potash. As to 
the theory of Mr. Pattinson, that an accumulation of water had been sud- 
denly converted into steam, Mr. Taylor notes that none of the sufferers was 
scalded; that steam was not seen; that there was no probability of a large 
accumulation of water, and no “ boiler”’ to hold it till the steam tore it to 
pieces, His own theory is this: in a vault, many tons of nitrate of soda 
were piled over an equally large amount of sulphur; the vault was nearly 
full; its walls were a yard thick; the only vent was a door towards the 
Tyne, When the sulphur and nitrate ignited, there was an immense evolu- 
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tion of sulphurous acid gas and nitrogen ; a ton only of each material would At a meeting of the Edinburgh Presbytery, last week, Mr. Malcolm 
— an apinuens eee . gas, — a oe oy mae ; _ a complained of injustice done to the Established Church of Scotland in the 
this gas was hea a high temperature the fire all around, the force | ¢ -returns. It is said, how h oni : : 
would be quite sufficient to Sredans the poco ; the vault served to create a jon eget rs Bs... led ae See poreroeny Ay eegoel on 
loaded mortar, of which Hillgate was the breech and the doorway the averages Mr. Malcolm did not impugn the principle on which t to 
muzzle ; and the fiery discharge was in the direction of Newcastle, with a pon — hoon ‘de tek olmadl ah po a at nie oat ich the 
tremendous “ kick”’ in the direction of Gateshead. their othe ? P pe € and showed 
A very erroneous notion has got abroad that the subscriptions for the suf- y: 
ferers at Gateshead have been more than ample: on the contrary, they are > . 
insufficient, There have been no fewer than 400 applications for relief from i S Urrl q ll ant Culaoni al. 


persons who have suffered in some way by the fire and explosion. F 
Five more of the persons wounded by the explosion have died at New- Crutea.—Throughout the week the public have been agitated by g 
succession of irreconcileable outpourings of the telegraph. Day by 


onatie. there have appeared in all the journals accounts of “ Russian victory,” 
Pe . : * ictory,” 
A singular accident, unfortunately attended with loss of life, occurred on repeated in various shapes, often twice, sometimes thrice, and con rae 


Saturday morning on the North-Western Railway near Tring. A goods- , . - 
train had entered a siding to allow a down express-train to pass; the goods- point-blank now and again: so our readers, by seeing them strung to. 


train driver wished to pump water into his boiler from his reservoir; to | gether, may judge of the anxieties they awakened hour by hour, and the 
effect this, he moved his engine to and fro on the siding. As the express- | difficulties which beset any attempt to come to satisfactory conclusions 
train approached, the goods-engine was allowed to run too far, it went over | respecting their accuracy. 
the junction, and came into contact with the passing train; several carriages “ Berlin, October 30.—A Russian despatch, dated St. Petersburg, 28th Oc 
were forced from the rails, creating much alarm and confusion among the | tober, and purporting to bring news from Sebastopol to the 2 ‘ has heen 
passengers, but none seems to have been hurt. Clark, the fireman of the | received here. It states that the siege still continued ; that the fortifications 
express, saw that a collision would occur, and in his terror, it is supposed | had received little damage ; that the attack by sea had not been renewed 
that he tried to leap from the engine—he fell beneath the wheels, the train | The despatch states that a sortie against the French batteries had been com. 
passed over him, and he died in a few minutes, . | pletely successful; that eleven guns and eight mortars had been spiked. It 
An inquest was held at Hemel-Hempstead on Monday. From the evi- | adds that Lord Dunkellin, son of Lord Clanricarde, had been made prisoner. 
dence it appears that Perrin, the driver of the goods-engine, had incautiously | The date of the sortie is not given. We give this Russian despatch as we 
allowed his engine to run too far, so that it projected on to the main line; | have received it, without vouching for its authenticity.” 
he saw the express coming, and he tried to “reverse” his engine soasto | Vienna, Tuesday, October 31.—The following has been received here 
move back into the siding, but the machinery would not act; he then whistled, | ¢ Warsaw, October 30.—A Russian despatch states that 30,000 Russians, 
and the speed of the express was reduced, but there was not time to avoid a | ynder General Liprandi, surprised the English right flank on the night at 
violent collision. Clark might have been thrown off by the shock; but most | the 24th October, at Inkerman on the C ernaya, and took five redoubts 
probably he perished by attempting to leap off. The Jury pronounced a | and several guns. The English cavalry suffered most severely. Lord Dun- 
verdict of “Accidental death,” but added an opinion, “that death was | kellin was taken prisoner.’ This was at first discredited, but is now partl 
caused in this case, and may be caused in other cases, by a practice of pelieved.” , y 
moving engines up and down sidings in order to pump water from the ten- | [Here is the same report as it reached Paris.] 
der into the engine-boiler ; such engines, unless very carefully driven, being | & Paris, Tuesday, October 31.—The following has been received here 
liable to foul the main line. dated Vienna, Tuesday, October 31. ‘We have received news from Sebas- 
eee ee topol to the 24th October. The bombardment of four forts is vigorously con- 
IRELAND. | tinued. The besieged reply with energy. Different vessels of the Allied 
At a meeting in Kerry in aid of the Patriotic Fund,—Mr. Henry | fleets have been damaged. The Russians have received reinforcements to 
Herbert M.P., Lord-Lieutenant of the county, in the chair,—Dr. | the number of 30,000 men. General Bosquet observes the reinforcements.’ 
Moriarty, the “ coadjutor” of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kerry, made St. Petersburg, Tuesday, October 31.—A report of Prince Menschikof, 
o ahowl 5. tn Taw £ the subscrinti | dated October 25, announces that General Liprandi had attacked, on the 
glowing speech in favour of the subscription. | 95th. a detached £ the English. and i ted to have taken 9 
‘Our soldiers have gone forth to meet the peril; they have gone forth ee ee ee ee eer ee: 
a ; ‘ : : : --»- | doubts which defended the camp. At the same time, an attack of cavalry is 
prepared to die to secure for us the blessings of peace, education, and civili- euid ta lean eoesd o.datneiiie beam bn Che Maaiich, Heddon *” 
zation. We must give honour to the brave. We must give honour to those “ Vien Wednesd Mieester 1 . ile : —y ° Pal ined 
men bearing lordly names, who, laying aside their jewelled coronets and the | }.., from St Pe ‘ Ar ~~ < St P vi oe mn Scher @ ?, : ~ 
splendours of their princely homes, have gone to lead ane Ualteiiens. We | topes te cee eee 
kofi’s last despatch says that nothing important had occurred up to the 27th 


must give honour to those young gentlemen—many of them the children of a . onde ee td 
our own town and county—who, giving up the pleasures and enjoyments of October.’ The contents of yesterday's first despatch are almost entirely 


youth, have gone forth to meet death by pestilence in the plains of Varna, 
under the leaden hail which showers from the heights of Alma, or in a still 
more momentous battle-field, attacking that formidable fortress in which the 
Russian despot has deemed himself secure. We must give honour, too, and 


more than honour, to the poor private—the man without whom the battle “ oes : : 
could not be won—the man who has left behind him what is dearest to man soo day, — Sas Soetony = = sone yon | , fore yp ol. = de- 
—left both the wife of his heart’s affection and the little children that totter ee, re ee. Nee meee ae Oe OS Sy 
round his knee—we must give him something more than honour, we 2 . 
must give him reward. I am sure that while there beats a noble feeling in | Another series of despatches relate to the first attack and the subse- 
the breast of an Irishman, the woman or child who bears the name of a sol- | Gent operations of the Allies. . 
‘“* Varna, October 21.—The fire of the land batteries was opened on the 


dier who has fallen before Sebastopol will not be forgotten by us.” 17th against Sebastopol, at half-past At th time, the Allied fleets 
are . a : s as -past one. e same time, the ee 
oe go M.P. oa — Chen 7 — 7 ny * attacked the forts at the entry oft the port; the English those on the left, the 
W dn © there, he inaugurated the Vionme! Mechanics institute, OM | French those on the right. “The English have blown up the exterior forti- 
ednesday week ; delivering an address on the uses of such institutions, ' fications of the left. The French have silenced the fort of the Quarantine.” 
as links in the social chain, that connect all classes together, as well as | “ Bucharest, October 24.—On the afternoon of the 17th October the land 
means to education for the poorer classes; putting in a word for the new | batteries opened fire upon Sebastopol. The Allied fleets at the same time 
Government Department of Science and Art; and citing the names of | attacked the forts at the entrance of the harbour. The English fleet at- 
some of the conspicuous men, Sir Archer Shee, Barry, Jongs, Behnes, | tacked the forts on the left side of the entrance to the harbour, and the 
and Maclise, who were educated in the Dublin schools. French those on the right. The English fire blew up the left outer fortifi- 
Kos ae cation ; the French silenced the Quarantine Fort. The Agamemnon is re- 
The death of Lord Dunally has caused a vacancy in the representation | ported to have suffered most. The Retribution had a mast carried away by 
of the Irish Peerage. The candidates are Lord Portarlington, Lord shot. A shell burst on board the French Admiral’s ship, La Ville de Paris, 
Doneraile, and Lord Talbot de Malahide. killing one aide-de-camp and wounding another. The loss in both fleets is 
5 weet 2 | reported to be 90 killed and 200 wounded. It was expected that Sebastopol 
The vacancy for Limerick, occasioned by the death of Mr. Potter, was | would fall about the 25th October.” 
filled up by the election of Mr. Sergeant O'Brien, on Saturday last—un- | “ Vienna, Sunday, October 29.—Advices from Varna, of the 234 October, 
opposed, | state that the English made a breach at Sebastopol on the 2lst. The French 
The extreme Tenant-right party do not manage their affairs with any | had not yet completed theirs. The above is authentic. The Russians say 
great amount of harmony. Last Sunday, Mr. Lucas announced to a | that the French successfully stormed the churchyard on the 19th. 


meeting at Kilkenny, that Dr. Walsh, Roman Catholic Bishop of Kilken- |. “aris, Monday Morning, October 30.—The Moniteur says—‘ We learn 
ny, had forbidden a notorious agitator, Father Mathew O'Keefe, to take - bn cgeden pe nt an oo S Ab etn 9 


any part whatever in politics, The reason for that step, Mr. Lucas F : : . 
pohitaly added, was that Father O'Keefe had written a friendly letter to | pa ty ee we Tho Allied, ermics were only 
* . - . : reach give the assault. 
Sergeant Shee, which the Sergeant had printed in the journals accom- | “ Varna, October 26.—The Russian fire in reply to the bombardment of 
panied by a “false and insolent” commentary. Mr. Lucas says, that | the Allies is feeble. Two powder-magazines in Sebastopol had exploded. 
“the Supreme Pontiff, who is the successor of St. Peter,” will be called | The loss on both sides is considerable. The Admirals report that the fall of 
ge to wget yp wad - - oe — honest clergy of Ireland, are to 7 ~ is . ~— Jong i teal - P . . 
e silenced, and their mouths closed for ever”’ ! ** Vienna, nesday, Novem .—It is stated in advices from Bu- 
. charest, of the 30th, that General Prince Gortschakoff had “yr the troops 
SCOTLAND. eee See 2S gee been 5 Cae 
A meeting of the inhabitants of Edinburgh was held on Monday to pro- “The English steamer Trent arrived at Varna on the 26th. She brings the 
mote subscriptions to the Patriotic Funé. The notables of the Scotch | intelligence that on the 25th the bombardment of Sebastopol was vigorously 
capital mustered in great strength ; the Dean of Faculty moved the first continued. Several cannon had been carried against the gates of the cily. 
resolution, and Lord Dunfermline the second ; and the feeling to re- Numerous corpses infect Sebastopol. Admiral Nachimoff had been killed by 
spond “ heartily and liberally ” to her Majesty’s appeal was unanimous, | ® shell.” 


The Lord Provost stated that he had received 600/, without solicitation. “ Vienna, Thursday.—News has been received from Sebastopol of the 
The Dundee Chamber of C. T . 23d, that the cannonade had continued incessantly for seven days. The fire 
e Dundee Chamber of Commerce met on Tuesday, to consider of the Russians was said to be slackening; but the French works were not 


what steps, if any, ought to be taken by the British Government with re- | strong enough, and had been much injured. The British are said to be 
spect to the imports of Russian produce through Prussia. Some of the | within 300 yards of the Russian works. A deserter says that the loss of the 
speakers thought that the matter should be lett to the Government; but | Russians has been very great. Nachimoff is said to be killed. A fire broke 
the upshot was that the following resolution was unanimously adopted— ! out in the town on the morning of the 23d, and was burning when the 
“ Tag bey wiwing with ‘alarm the reports which are so dili- | steamer left.” 

, ated of tention of her Majesty’s Ministers to alter their “ Vienna, Thursday Evening.—Offcial despatches, dated the 25th October, 


ole Pg wegutd t bow wy oduce, is of opinion that any alteration where- | for the English, French, and Austrian Governments, which have been re- 
Oe Rabe 8 pot = would be considerably interfered with, | ceived here, show that the siege of Sebastopol is progressing favourably. 














false.” 

“ Berlin, Wednesday, November 1.—The following has been received 
here. ‘St. Petersburg, October 31.—General Liprandi attacked the enemy's 
intrenched camp on the 25th. He took four redoubts and eleven cannon. 
The English cavalry was driven back, and lost nearly 500 horses. On the 





the linen trade of this country, inasmuch as | They mention frequent rencontres, but say nothing of Liprandi’s alleged 
sfer that trade to foreign countries, and be | victory. The French brigade from the Piraeus bad the Bosphorus. 

the working population employed in that “ Vienna, Thursday, November 2.—Nothing decisive had taken place at 

| Sebastopol up to the 27th. The city and magazine burned on the 17th, 18th, 
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and 19th. A despatch of Prince Menschikoff, of the 26th October, officially 
confirms the affair of the 25th. The Russians attacked the detached Englis 
camp, and took four redoubts. The English lost 600 horses and eleven guns. 
The French had a second batter razed.” 

« Vienna, Thursday, November 2.—The Trent brings news from Balaclava 
to 25th October. She reports that the upper batteries of Fort Constantine 
were demolished. The Allies had sunk two Russian line-of-battle ships in 
the Southern harbour. Frequent conflicts occurred between the enemy and 
the English covering the troops at Inkerman.” 

[There was a kernel of truth in the husk of these telegraphic de- 
spatches ; as our readers will see by a reference to the Postscript. ] 

The Journal of St. Petersburg has published an account of the move- 
ments of Prince Menschikoff subsequent to the action at the Alma. It 
js very curious. After the battle, the Prince “not finding a position 
strong enough upon the Katcha or the Belbek” (!) to renew the combat, 

isoned the Northern forts, and, passing the Tchernaya, concentrated 
his forces to the East of Sebastopol. Hearing that the Allies had crossed 
the Katcha and the Belbek, and were thus enabled “to occupy the direct 
communications with the interior of the empire,” Prince Menschikoff 
conceived the “luminous idea”’ of recrossing the Tchernaya, on the night 
of the 24th September ; and, marching upon Baktchi-serai, found himself 
on the flank and rear of the enemy. ‘The reasoning of the Russian jour- 
nal now becomes absolutely amusing— 

“The new position of the Prince would have been embarrassing to the 
enemy if they had desired to undertake an attack on the Northern forts. In 
fact, they made no such attempt; on the contrary, they resolved to change 
the point of attack from the North to the South of Sebastopol, by turning 
the town to the East. We may be permitted here to enter into some expla- 
nations, which will facilitate an impartial estimate of the operations of the 
two parties. Prince Menschikoff was obliged to cross the mountains by a 
single road, which, at the point where Mackenzie Farm is situated, was not 
more than four versts distant from the enemy's outposts ; the fires of their 
bivouacs were distinctly visible from that point. The Prince could not cover 
his march by the means usually had recourse to on such occasions, for above 
all things it was necessary for him to avoid attracting the enemy’s notice. 
Circumstanced as he was, he had to avoid a combat which might have im- 

ed the movements of his column. The Prince marched with his train 
and its parks. All these difficulties were surmounted, and on the morning of 
the 13th (25th) our troops were stationed where the enemy had no suspicion 
of their being.” 

The Russian journal explains that “ the enemy” had also made a flank 
march “‘ almost at the same time, but under much more advantageous 
circumstances”’: he had a shorter route; with a few batteries he could 
have checked the attack of the Russians at the only practicable point: 
but then, it seems, the Allies marched “ without guns or artillery ’’—an 
immense advantage. It is also confessed that the flank march of the 
Allies was unperceived by Menschikoff; that the Allies could not have 
been injured by a flank attack; while “it was requisite that Prince 
Menschikoff should avoid a combat.” Naa meaning of all this is, if we 
may take the account of the St. Petersburg journal literally, that Prince 
Menschikoff had foolishly thrown himself behind the Tchernaya, aban- 
doning the really strong lines of the Katcha and Belbek ; but, suddenl 
remembering that he had cut himself off from any reinforcements which 
might be on their road, he rushed headlong back to the open country, 
and was nearly caught in transitu. In fact, the skirmish at Mackenzie's 
Farm was the rout of Menschikoff’s rearguard. } 


Turkey.—An obscurity hangs over the doings of Omar Pasha. But 
it is stated by telegraph from Bucharest, 30th October, that a movement 
made by Sadyk Pasha on the Sereth had caused Prince Gortschakotf to 
recall the troops on the right bank of the Dniester to the Pruth. Achmet 
Pasha, with 10,000 men, was to march from Kalarasch and join Sadyk 
Pasha; and Iskender Bey was to lead 4000 cavalry into the Dobrudscha. 
It is now asserted with great confidence that the story of a Russian in- 
yasion of the Dobrudscha is altogether untrue. 

Rvss1a.—It seems no longer doubtful that a strong army has been 
concentrated in Russian Poland. The two first regiments of cavalry of 
the Imperial Guard arrived at Warsaw on the 24th. A strong division 
of the Imperial Guard itself, we are told, is to be quartered at Wilna, a 
city that “ offers great facilities for the movement of troops in any direc- 
tion!” Bodies of cavalry and artillery have been sent to the frontiers of 
Gallicia. The army under Marshal Paskiewitch, cantoned between Ka- 
minietz and Kalisch, including in the centre of its line of operations the 
whole line of railway between Warsaw and Cracow, on both banks of 
the Vistula, has been denominated the ‘“ Army of the North-west.” 
Military magazines and stores of all kinds have been collected at various 
points. The force in Poland is (upon no good authority) set down at 
200,000 men. 

The Court Journal of St. Petersburg has published a sort of programme 
of Russian policy. The war is laid to the door of England, who, fearing 
the power and unbending character of the Czar, seized the Turkish dispute 
as an occasion for cementing the French alliance. 

“ Russia is called upon to set limits to the materialism of England. France 


holds a secondary position. She is a mere bubbling political whirlpool, nota | 


durable and generally destructive inundation. We must fight England, be- 
cause she alone, and not France, is the focus and support of all revolutionary 
principles. It is not Russia, but England, who, imbued to the core with 
‘mercantileism,’ treads under foot humanity and the rights of men, It is 
Russia’s mission to protect Europe from the torrents of the West.” 

Russian “ preponderance ”’ on the Bosphorus must Je restored, for the 
sake of “order” and the development of Russia. For the Western 
Powers have given to the war the character of “a struggle between 
Conservatism and Communism.” The Emperor, “as the strong rock 
and defender of Europe, has to fulfil the lofty mission of consolidating 
European Conservatism. To attain this object, Russia must carry on an 
obstinate war, which will break down England’s avarice, and uncon- 
ditionally terminate Turkish misrule.” 

Grrmany.—M. von der Pfordten’s mission to Vienna has given rise to 
much speculation. ‘The prevalent impression at Vienna is, that a col- 
lective note is to be sent by Austria and Prussia and the other States of 
Germany to St. Petersburg.” Another report says that the Bavarian 
and Saxon Ministers have succeeded in reconciling Prussia and Austria. 
It is also stated that Count Nesselrode has recently sent a despatch to 
Baron Budberg at Berlin, to be read, not presented to Baron Manteuffel. 

“In his despatch Count Nesselrode is said to have given his diplomatic 
agent to understand that Russia is prepared for all contingencies, and will, 
under all circumstances, maintain her traditional policy in the East. ‘Even 
if Sebastopol should fall, and the Crimea be lost, Russia will not relinquish 











any of those rights in the East which she has acquired by treaty.’ Russia, 
continues Count Nesselrode, is the mightiest Power in the East, and in 
_ of any disasters which may befall her she will continue to be so, Al- 
though she has not yet brought her principal military power into the field, 
the Western Powers have had no cause to triumph. It is related that some 
of the passages were less positive in Count Nesselrode’s draught, but that 
they were ‘ strengthened’ by the Czar himself.” 

Denmark.—The Danish Executive has put an end to the Diet. A procla- 
mation and address, signed by the King and the Minister Oersted, were read 
to the Chambers on the 20th October, dissolving the Volksthing, and of course 
putting an end to the session. The King reproaches the representatives 
with systematic opposition, carricd on without any show of deference for 
his wishes ; rebukes them for expressing any opinions about the Govern- 
ment or the Governors of the Duchies, and for declaring their want of 
confidence in the present Danish Ministers. Not having renounced all 
hope of effecting an agreement with a Dict, however, he summons the 
people to send fresh representatives. In the decree ordering the new 
elections, the King denounces the Liberal party for the “ shameful use” 
it has made of the press and the right of meeting—“ privileges granted” 
by himself; and plainly enjoins spiritual and civil officials, “ especially 
our spiritual officials,” under penalties, ‘ to support the views of the Go- 
vernment to the utmost of their abilities,” 

Francr.—The letter of condolence ‘addressed to Madame la Mar- 
échale de St. Arnaud, by the Emperor of the French, caused a 
brief stir. The letter contained a statement that the Marshal 
“associated his name with the military glories of France on the day 
when, having decided upon landing in the Crimea, in spite of timid 
counsels, [timides avis,] he gained, with Lord Raglan, the battle of 
the Alma, and opened to our army the road to Sebastopol.” The phrase 
“in spite of timid counsels” was eagerly caught up and canvassed; and 
much wrathful surmise was spent in conjecturing upon whom the Empe- 
ror meant to reflect, together with copious innuendoes by the enumeration 
and omission of names. A five-days wonder was set at rest on Tuesday, 
by the publication of the following paragraph in the Moniteur— 

“The words ‘ resistant 4 de timides avis,’ contained in the Emperor’s let- 
ter to Madame de St. Arnaud, have served as a text to erroneous interpreta- 
tions. Their only aim was to throw out in stronger relief the energy of 
Marshal de St. Arnaud, by contrasting it with those very natural differences 
of opinion which on the eve of so important a decision had manifested them- 
selves in the councils of the French army and fleet.” 

Detachments of soldiers, horse and toot, have been recently departing 
from Marseilles in considerable numbers, At Toulon on the 29th Octo- 
ber, there were three men-of-war and several steamers waiting to convey 
4000 men to the East. 

The army of Paris has been ordered to execute military promenades, 
for the purpose of accustoming the troops to long marches in heavy cam- 
paign order. 

Unirep Strates.—The Canada arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday, with 
advices from New York to the 18th October. 

There is little news. The journals and the public seem to have been 
absorbed for the time in the loss of the Arctic. Captain Luce has published 
a narrative of the wreck, in a letter to Mr, Collins, the owner of the ves- 
sel, It substantially confirms the previous accounts; but it brings into 
strong relief the unworthy conduct of the crew and many of the gentle- 
men on board, and displays the ladies in the light of bravely meeting an 
inevitable fate. Captain Luce sank with the ship, bearing his little son 
in his arms; he rose and sank again ; the second time part of the paddle- 
box came leaping to the surface—it struck and killed the boy, but it 
afforded a raft of safety to the father. 

Not wholly taken up by the loss of the Arctic, the Times correspondent 
at New York finds time to send a little political information relative to 
the next Congress— 

“* My predictions concerning the effect of the Nebraska Bill upon North- 
ern politics have been more than fulfilled. Of 70 members thus far elected 
from the Free States, only 10 are friends of the Administration, and of these 
10 five are opposed to the Nebraska Bill. Pennsylvania, which sent to the 
present Congress 16 Democrats to 9 Whigs, has just elected 20 Opposition 
members to 56 Administration. From Ohio the Democrats have in this Con- 
gress 12 members out of 21; in the next they will have none. Wher- 
ever the fusion between Whigs and Free-soilers has taken place, they 
have carried their candidates by immense majorities. The Administra- 
tion have only succeeded in Northern States, or districts where no 
such union has been made. Enough is known of the next Congress 
to form some idea of its probable complexion; 86 members are elect- 
ed, 67 of whom are of the Opposition. Of the 148 to be elected, 
74 are to be chosen from Slave States and 74 from Free. The members from 
the Slave States will be principally Democrats, and probably all supporters 
of the Nebraska Bill. Itis not. improbable that every member from the 
Free States will be in the Opposition. ‘The Anti-Slavery element in the 
Lower House will be proportionately greater than it has ever been since the 
adoption of the constitution ; but the strong Pro-Slavery constitution of the 
Senate will prevent any legislation on the subject. Thus American politics 
continue to move steadily and rapidly towards sectionalism. But the Northern 
party is weak from its very strength, and also from the great diversity of in- 
terests which it represents; and a reaction may be looked for, speedy in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the Northern party.” 

The American Government is reported to have obtained Samana, in 
the republic of San Domingo, on the island of Hayti. Commenting upon 
this, the New York Courier and Enquirer, after stating that the strip of 
ceded land is within the limits of the territory to which the Black Em- 
peror of Hayti lays claim, proceeds in this strain— 

“The conquest of the West Indies is embraced in that plan of general ex- 

ansion of which the annexation of Arresoniah and the Sandwich Islands 
~ been almost officially proclaimed a part. The acquisition of Samana in- 
dicates a purpose of commencement of active operations against Porto Rico, 
of which it is almost in sight. The securing of the latter island would fa- 
cilitate the purchase or seizure of Cuba, The Senate will doubtless contirm 
the action of the Secretary of State in this instance.”’ 

The acquisition and its consequences, however, appear to be exagge- 
rated. The bay at present affords what the United States have for some 
time sought in that quarter—a coaling station ; and it is held on a tenure 
resembling that by which for several years the same Government had a 
station in the island of Minorca, under the crown of Spain. 

Jamatca.—The Atrato, from the West Indies, arrived at Southampton 
on Tuesday. Her latest date from Jamaica is the 11th October, The 
elections for the new House of Assembly were nearly completed. It is 
stated that the new House will be composed of pretty much the same 
elements as the old one, and it is anticipated that the result will be un- 
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satisfactory. ‘The elections had been carried on with spirit, but without | lady of singular endowments, both natural and acquired. In a knowledge of 


disturbances. Mr. Jordan, formerly a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, has abandoned that body ; and having accepted office, he has been 
elected for Kingstown. The new Executive Committee met for the first 
time, at King’s House, on the 3d October. The session will commence 
about the middle of November. 


Piscellancons. 
The following letter from Mr. Sidney Herbert to Miss Nightingale, 





which appears to have been published surreptitiously in the first instance, | 


is interesting in itself, and has afforded to some of the journals a topic of 
controversy. 

** Dear Miss Nightingale—You will have seen in the papers that there isa 
great <q! of nurses at the hospital at Scutari. The other alleged defi- 
eiencies, namely, of medical men, lint, sheets, &c., must, if they have really 
ever existed, have been remedied ere this, as the number of the medical offi- 
cers with the Army amounted to one to every ninety-five men in the whole 
force, being nearly double what we have ever had before ; and thirty more sur- 

eons went out there, three weeks ago, and must by this time, therefore, be at 

‘onstantinople. A further supply went on Monday, and a fresh batch sail 
next week. As to medical stores, they have been sent out in profusion, but 
by the ton weight—15,000 pair of sheets; medicines, wine, arrowroot, in 
the same proportion; and the only way of accounting for the deficiency at 
Scutari, if it exists, is that the mass of the stores went to Varna, and had 
not been sent back when the army left for the Crimea; but four days would 
have remedied that. In the meanwhile stores are arriving. But the de- 
ficiency of female nurses is undoubted, none but male nurses having ever 
been admitted to military hospitals. It would be impossible to carry about 


a large staff of the female nurses with an army in the field. But_at Scutari, | 


having now a fixed hospital, no military reason exists against the introduc- 
tion, and I am confident they might be introduced with great benefit ; for 
hospital orderlies must be very rough hands, and most of them, on such an 
occasion as this, very inexperienced ones. I receive numbers of offers from 
ladies to go out ; but they are ladies who have no conception of what a hos- 
pital is, nor of the nature of its duties, and they would when the time 
came either recoil from the work or be entirely useless, and conse- 
quently, what is worse, entirely in the way; nor would those ladies probably 
even understand the necessity, especially in a military hospital, of strict obe- 
dience to rule, &e. 

‘Lady Maria Forrester (Lord Roden’s daughter) has made some proposal 
to Dr. Smith, the head of the Army Medical Department, either to go with, 
or to send out, trained nurses, I apprehend she means from Fitzroy Square, 
John Street, or some such an establishment. The Reverend Mr. Hume, once 
chaplain to the General Ilospital at Birmingham, (and better known as the 
author of the scheme for transferring the City churches to the suburbs,) has 
offered to go out himself as chaplain, with two daughters and twelve nurses. 
He was in the Army seven years, and has been used to hospitals; and I like 
the tone of his letter very much. I think from both of these offers practical 
effects may be drawn. 

“ But the difficulty of finding nurses who are at all versed in their busi- 
ness is probably best known to Mr. Hume; and Lady Maria Forrester pro- 
bably has not tested the willingness of the trained nurses to go, and is in- 
capable of directing or ruling them. There is but one person in England 
that [ know of who would be capable of organizing and superintending 


such a scheme ; and I have been several times on the point of asking you, | 


hypothetically, if, supposing the attempt were made, you would undertake 
to direct it. ‘The selection of the rank and file of nurses will be very diffi- 
cult; no one knows that better than —— The difficulty of finding 
women equal to a task after all full of horror, and requiring besides know- 
ledge and good-will, great knowledge and great courage, will be great; the 
task of ruling and introducing system among them great ; and not the least 
will be the difficulty of making the whole work smoothly with the medical 
and military authorities out there. That it is which makes it so important 
that the experiment should be carried out by one with administrative 
capacity and experience. A number of sentimental enthusiastic ladies, 
turned loose into the hospital of Scutari, would probably, after a few 
days, be mises Gd la porte by those whose business they would in- 
terrupt, and whose authority they would dispute. My question simply is, 
would you listen to the request to go out and supervise the whole thing? 
You would, of course, have plenary authority over all the nurses, and I 
think I could secure you the fullest assistance and coOperation from the me- 
dical staff, and you would also have an unlimited power of drawing on the 
Government for whatever you think requisite for the success of your mis- 
sion, On this part of the subject the details are too many for a letter, an 
I reserve it for our meeting; for, whatever decision you take, I know you 
will give me every assistance and advice. Ido not say one word to press 
ou. You are the only person who can judge for yourself which of contlict- 
ing or incompatible duties is the first, or the highest; but I think I 
must not conceal from you that upon your decision will depend the ulti- 
mate success or failure of the plan. Your own personal qualities, your know- 
ledge, and your power of administration, and, among greater things, your 
rank and position in society, give you advantages in such a work which no 
other person possesses. If this succeeds, an enormous amount of good will 
be done now, and to persons deserving everything at our hands, and which 
will multiply the good to all time. I hardly like to be sanguine as to your 
answer. If it were yes, I am certain the Bracebridges would go with you, 
and give you all the comforts you would require, and which her society and 
sympathy only could give you. I have written very long, for the subject is 
very near my heart. Liz is writing to Mrs. Bracebridge to tell her what I 
am doing. 1 go back to town tomorrow morning. Shall I come to you be- 
tween three and five? Will you let me have a line, at the War-office, to let 
me know ?>—There is one point which I have hardly a right to touch upon, but 
I trust you will pardon me. Tf you were inclined to undertake the 
t work, would Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale consent? This work would 
so national, and the request made to you, proceeding from the 
Government, which represents the nation, comes at such a moment, that I 
do not despair of their consent. Deriving your authority from the Govern- 
ment, — position would insure the respect and consideration of every one, 
especially in a service where official rank carries so much weight. This 
would secure you any attention or comfort on your way out there, together 
with a complete submission to your orders. I know these things are a mat- 
ter of indifference to you, except as far as they may further the great object 
you would have in view; but they are of importance in themselves, and of 
every importance to those who have a right to take an interest in your 
ey position and comfort. I know you will come to a right and wise 
ecision. God grant it may be in accordance with my hopes! 
“ Believe me, dear Miss Nightingale, ever yours, 
“Oct. 15, Srwney Hersenrt.” 
Who is Mrs. Nightingale? Many ask this question, and it has not yet 
been adequately answered. We reply, then, Mrs. Nightingale is Miss 
Nightingale, or rather Miss Florence Nightingale, the youngest daughter and 
resumptive co-heiress of her father, William Shore Nightingale, of Embley 
k, Hampshire, and the Lea Hurst, Derbyshire. She i8, moreover, a young 


the ancient lan and of the higher branches of mathematics, in 

art, science, and literature, her attainments are extraordinary. There 
scarcely a modern language which she does not understand ; and she speaks 
French, German, and jan, a8 ange | as her native English. She has 
visited and studied the various nations of Europe, and has ascended the Nile 


to its remotest cataract. Young, (about the age of our Queen,) gracefy] 
feminine, rich, and popular, she holds a singularly gentle aa) uasive 
influence over all with whom she comes in contact. Her friends and gc. 
quaintance are of all classes and persuasions; but her happiest is 
at home, in the centre of a very la band of accomp ~~ . 
tives, and in simplest obedienceto her admiring parents. . . . . The schoolg 
| and the poor around Lea Hurst and Embley first saw and felt her as q 
Visitor, teacher, consoler, expounder. Then she frequented and studied the 
| schools, hospitals, and reformatory institutions of London, Edinburgh, and 
| the Continent. Three years ago, when all Europe had a holiday on ang 
| after the Great Exhibition, when the Highlands of Scotland, the Lakes of 
| Switzerland, and all the bright spots of the Continent, were filled with 
arties of pleasure, Miss Nightingale was within the walls of one of the 
erman houses or hospitals for the care and reformation of the lost and jn. 
firm. For three long months she was in daily and nightly attendan 
accumulating experience in all the duties and labours of female ministration, 
She then returned to be once more the delight of her own happy home. But 
the strong tendency of her mind to look beyond its own circle for the relief 
of those who, nominally having all, practically have but too frequently nong 
to help them, prevailed; and therefore, when the hospital established in 
London for sick governesses was about to fail for want of proper man 
ment, she stepped forward and consented to be placed at its head. Derbyshire 
and Hampshire were exchanged for the narrow, dreary establishment in 
Harley Street, to which she devoted all her time and fortune.— Examiner, 
One of the nurses who have gone to Scutari is Miss Erskine, eldest 
daughter of the Dowager Lady Erskine of Pwll y crochan in North Wales 
Her knowledge of the Welsh language will render her aid great in attending 
the wounded Welsh soldiers. 


| An earthen battery, mounting five heavy guns, will be erected near 
Southsea Castle, and so placed as to command the harbour-channel. A 
similar battery will be erected at Fort Monckton, on the Gosport shore, 
At Freshwater-gate, Isle of Wight, a battery will be planted for fifteen 

| heavy guns. Shoreham is also to be defended by a strong battery. At 
Aldershot, near the site of the Chobham camp of last year, a permanent 
camp is to be formed for 10,000 men. This will include barracks, stores, 
&v., for two regiments of cavalry, horse and foot artillery, and infantry, 
This work is to be proceeded with without delay, and it is said that at 
least 10,0002. is to be spent upon it by March next. 

The total strength of the reinforcements which will have been sent out 
to the Crimea, by the end of this week, will be 4000 men, It is calew- 
lated that this will raise the British expeditionary army to its original 
strength, 30,000. [The calculation would imply @ Joss of four thousand 
men, thus far, since the departure of the first troops from England.] 

The bounty for each soldier enlisting has been raised 2/., the bounty for 
the cavalry being now 6/. instead of 4/., and that for the infantry 7/. lés, 
~~ standard height throughout the service all round is reduced by an 
inch, 

Large and ample supplies of winter clothing have been forwarded to the 
Crimea ; and an amusing as well as instructive library of new books and 
newspapers has been sent to the hospital at Scutari. 

| —_—__ 

| Cardinal Wiseman has published an authenticated copy of his two lec- 
tures delivered at'St. Martin’s Hall in August last, on “the Home Edu- 
cation of the Poor.” Very imperfect reports of these lectures got into 
the newspapers at the time, and the Cardinal was represented as pro- 
posing the introduction of a Government stamp upon books for the 
similar to that which restrains the literature intrusted to the licen 
hawkers of France. The Cardinal described that system, and noticed the 
mass of trash which the French censors have weeded from the humble 
literature of France. But for England he proposes very different things. 
He desires increased zeal in composing and circulating books which pre- 
sent sound information, scientific, historical, and literary, in a form at- 
tractive for the uneducated; also exemplary biography, poetry, s0' 
picture-illustrations, &e. As examples of the hold attained on the pop 
mind, he mentioned inson Crusoe, Gulliver's Travels, the songs af 
Béranger, Kérner and Thomas Hood, Goethe and Thomas Longfellow. 
He particularly recommends an extension of the practice of giving prizes 
to the working classes, and children, in the form of books. ‘The two lec- 
tures are interesting and eloquent in a high degree. 

Our readers will not be surprised to learn that the Reverend Robert 
J. Wilberforce, late Vicar of Burton Agnes, Yorkshire, and Archdeacon of 
the East Riding, has been received into the Roman Catholic Church. 
He left London last week, in company with the Right Reverend Dr. 
Grant, of Southwark, for Paris; where his reception took place. Mx 
Wilberforce was formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; where he 
graduated in Michaelmas term 1823, taking at the time a double first- 
class. He was for some time tutor of his College, conjointly with Dr. New- 
man ; and up to a very recent period he was one of the select preachers of 
the University. He was also public Examiner in 1828. It is well known 
that from the time of the decision in the Gorham case, in 1850, he has been 
more or less unsettled in mind on the subject of the Royal supremacy in 
spiritual matters ; on the subject of which he issued a circular to all the 
English clergy, in conjunction with Mr. Manning and the late Dr. Mill, 
in 1850, He isknown to the public as the author of “The Five Em- 
pires,” the “ History of Erastianism,” anda work on “the Incarna- 
tion,” as well as his more recent treatises on “the Eucharist,” and 
“the Royal Supremacy” ; the latter of which must be taken as expresé 
ing the reasons which induced him to abandon the English Church. 
Mr. Robert Wilberforce is the second son of the late William Wilber- 
force, and elder brother of the Bishop of Oxford. He has recently been 
left a second time a widower, and will probably take orders in the Ro- 
man Church without much delay.— Morning Post. 








A correspondent of the Zimes complained that Dr. Rae had left the 
Arctic regions without verifying the report he brought with him; and in 
reply, Dr. Rae gives some more information on the subject. He says 
that he returned home at once in order that he might prevent the risk of 
more valuable lives in a useless search. With respect to the chance of 
the belated party’s obtaining food, he tells us that the region where they 

" were seen is in spring “notoriously the most barren of animal life of any 
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of the Arctic shores.” 


the difficulties of obtaining food: during a yuay of fifty-six days, he 
only shot one deer and a few partridges; and when on one occasion he 
wintered in a part of the Arctic regions remarkable for the abundance of 
game, he and his party of picked men found it hard work to collect a 
gufficiency. He believes the ships had been abandoned, but that they 
had not been plundered, for the Esquimaux were short of wood. 
“ It may interest your readers,” he adds, “to learn that two overland ex- 
itions have been decided upon,—the one in boats, to go down the Mac- 
te River in search of Captain Collinson, about the safety of whom there is 
now some anxiety ; the other, in canoes, down Back’s Fish River, to make 
further inquiry into the fate of Sir John Franklin’s people, and to endeavour 
to obtain some more relics; and, should any of the remains of the dead be 
found, to place them decently under ground. About noon on Friday, it was ar- 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty and Captain Shepherd, 
Deputy overnor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, tbat these auelliens 
should be left wholly in the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company; .nd the 
same evening the Deputy-Governor had posted letters to SirGeor «simpson, 
territorial governor, containing full details as to the objects and mode of 
carrying into effect these expeditions.” 





Those pets of the Emperor of the French, the band of the regiment 
Les Guides,” have been the lions of the week. Fifty-six in number, 
showily clad in amber and crimson and green, their appearance has en- 
livened our streets and public places. They have not been sparing of 

i . They have played at the Crystal Palace, on the terrace at 
Windsor Castle, before Count Walewski’s house, at Exeter Hall; and 
they again perform today at the Crystal Palace in aid of the Patriotic 
Fund. They received the acclamations of the busy City multitude when 
visiting the Docks, the Tower, and the Bank; they dined yesterday with 
the band of the Foot Guards; and they have received a hundred guineas 
a ae Queen, in token of her Majesty’s approval of their playing at 

indsor. 


The Lords of the Treasury have ordered a reduction of the fees for 
in the County Court Registry-office; to date from the lst No- 
vember. 


The Registrar-General has issued a supplement to the Quarterly return 
of marriages, births, and deaths, relating to the cholera. It comprises 
tabular returns of the number of deaths from cholera and diarrheea during 
the summer quarter—July, August, and September—both in 1849 
and 1854. The comparison is favourable to the latter. In 1849, there 
died 43,821 of cholera, 10,651 of diarrhoea, total 54,472. In 1854, there 


Deer are scarce and shy. At that season the | 
seals were in their holes covered with snow; and two facts exemplify | 





died 15,587 of cholera, 11,134 of diarrhoea, total 26,722. In London the | 


deaths from cholera amounted to 12,954 in 1849, to 9708 in 1854. In 


Liverpool there is an immense improvement—the deaths, which in 1849 | 


amounted to 4545, in 1854 have fallen to 953. 

The health of the Metropolis has improved, but is still below par. The 
mumber of deaths last week was 1228; according to the calculated 
average of ten years it should have been only 1047,—excess, 181. Out 
of this number, 66 died of cholera, 46 of diarrhoea. 


We are happy to learn that the Bishop of Norwich is in a greatly im- 
proved state of health. 

Lord Brougham, after a short visit to the French capital, arrived at Cannes 
a few days since, in good health and elastic spirits. 


finished, in order that soldiers and military stores may be expeditiously con- 
veyed Southward. The Minister of Public Works has recently gone over the 
fine, and urged the contractors to hasten their completion, appealing to their 
patriotism : the appeal has been successful, and every exertion will be used 
to place the line at the disposal of Government by February next: 10,000 
men have been set to work, instead of 5000, in forming the permanent way. 

A balance-sheet showing the probable assets of Mr. Oliver’s estate ex- 
hibits a deficiency of 113,000/7. 50 much for the “large surplus” at first 
talked of. 

There is a declining market at Sydney for imported goods; the arrivals 
being far beyond the quantity required_for the supply of the population, 

Large shipments of corn for Eugland have been made at New York, 

Though the accounts of commercial affairs in the United States are more 
favourable generally, there have been additional stoppages of large firms, 

The shares in the Namaqualand copper-mines, in the Cape colony, ad- 
vanced in value in a few days from 5s, to 10/. each, 

The cholera isdecreasing in the West India Islands, but at Trinidad and 
St. Vincent's at the last advices its ravages were still felt. 

There is a great scarcity of flour and bread-stuffs in St. Lucia. 

An experiment to breed salmon in the river Tay is now in progress under 
the auspices of a company. They have succeeded, according to their own 
computation, in hatching about 400,000 in selected breeding-places. Next 
season the infant salmon are to be allowed to go down to the sea with the 
natural-born. 

The Czar means to keep gS en eee ey the winter. 
Lablache, Mademoiselle de Lagrange, and Madame Tedesco, have en- 
gaged for the Italian Opera at St. Petersburg ; whither the rich people must 
go frequently, to show how little war affects their pleasures. 

The Spirit of Shakspere has just added a new tragedy to his works—at 
least, Mr. Isaac C. Pray, a “ medium,” has penned a tragedy which he de- 
elares to have really proceeded from the bard’s Spirit. It is said to be a 
first-rate production ! 

Two specimens of a rare bird, the American ostrich, have been killed at 
Fort des Moines, in Iowa. ‘They stand five feet high, are four and a half 
feet long, and have bills six inches in length, straight and very sharp. 

The Cape papers do not announce “ births, marriages, and deaths,” but 
** marriages, christenings, and deaths.” 

An anchor was picked up and brought in by the boatmen of Broadstairs 
last week, supposed to have been under water upwards of two hundred years, 
It had the appearance of a mass of petrified iron, being entirely covered with 
flints of all sizes. It is reported that the authorities of the British Museum 
have been communicated with, and we have no doubt ere long it will be 
exhibited in that noble institution.— Dover Chronicle. 

Madrid has a “new Police” in imitation of our London force; but it 
seems a bad imitation. It acts—or walks—only by day; has no set 
* beats”; is armed with a useless stick and a cutlass; has a half-strangled 
look from a high coat-collar; and excites more ridicule than fear, Aft 


| night the Spanish “ old Charley” is still supreme, with a harpoon anda 


Lord Haddo is still staying at Alexandria; the Viceroy liberally providing 


him with whatever he needs. 

According to the Belfast Northern Whig, the riband of the Garter was 
offered to the Marquis of Londonderry, and declined—why, is not known. 

At one of the late sittings of the Academy of Sci . M. Leverrier 
stated that he had received a communication from Mr. Gould, announcing 
the discovery of a thirty-first little planet, on the lst September, by Mr. 
Ferguson, at the National Observatory of Washington. 
about equal in brilliancy to Egeria. 

The Royal Danish Railway, from Tonning to Flensburg, forty miles, 
where it joins the Kiel and Altona line, on the direct route to Hamburg, was 
oo on the — last week. The occasion was celebrated with great 
yo Mr. a 





q Peto M.P., and his English coadjutors in forming the line, gave 

ing a dinner, at Tonning, on board the Cygnus; and the King made 
Mr. Peto a Knight Commodore of the Dannebrog—the highest honour he 
ould bestow. Next day the King = a banquet, at Flensburg, to the 
principal inhabitants and to the English. 

Twelve young Egyptians, belonging to the army, have arrived in Paris. 

have been sent by the Viceroy, under the direction of a Colonel, to 
follow the mancuvres of the Foot Chasseurs, a corps which Said Pasha 
is anxious to introduce into his army. They are to be attached to the se- 
battalion, in garrison at Vincennes. 

Said Pasha, the new Viceroy of Egypt, looks into everything himself : 
finding that the captain of the steamer Faid Gehaad can salther read nor 
Write, he has ordered the captain and most of his fellow officers to be dis- 
10,0002 The late Pasha never saw the steamer, which had cost him 


There is great terror among the labouring population of Egypt, as there 
are fresh demands on the Viceroy for soldiers to serve Turkey, and the 
Viceroy seizes on whom he pleases. 


A blunder of an Admiralty clerk has been attended with serio-comic re- 
At the time that a list of the killed and wounded at the battle of the 


The new planet is | 


| 
| 


Alma was sent to England, another list was sent of sailors and marines who | 


Wished to allot half their pay to relatives in England; a clerk at the Admi- 
ralty forthwith writes to a Government workman at Devonport, that his son, 
asailor, is dead; the man grieves, and expends 9/. to put his family into 
mourning. Immediately afterwards he is informed that the announcement 
of the death was a mistake—instead of being dead, the son allots him half 
his pay. The father writes to the Admiralty to pay the 9/. he has been led 
to expend ; and the upshot is, that the clerks in the Admiralty subscribe the 
money and send it to Devonport. 

due more regiments of Militia are about to be embodied for permanent 


The left wing of the Second Somerset"Militia,’500 strong, arrived at Cork 
m Bristol, on Sunday. ~ - ; 
Many thousand pairs of wooden shoes, with woollen socks, are to be for- 
be from Lyons for the use of the French army in the East during 


L The railway from Lyons to the Mediterranean is yet incomplete between 
yons and Valence: it is of great importance that it should be quickly 





lantern. The Civil Governor of the city has reeently been maki 
wholesale seizures of bad characters in particular quarters: he operates 
night, supported by National Guards and Municipal Guards, on horse and 
foot. 


The cholera is raging fearfully at Corunna, and the miseries of the poor 
are increased by the flight of the rich and the officials—the Governor him- 
self fled. Ou the 22d October, the streets were deserted, the houses closed, 
and the dead lay unburied. 

Several correspondents of the Times have this week called attention to a fact 
that has been noted on former occasions, both here and in Seotland—the 

ractice of gangs of rogues travelling on the railways to inveigle passengers 
into playing games at cards or to induce them to make bets on a trick per- 
formed with three cards of the thimblerig order. ‘The letter-writers ex- 
posed and terrified the fellows they met, and prevented the intended plun- 
der ; but on other occasions the cheats have made considerable gains. 

A fatal affray occurred at Monterey lately, which ended in the death of an 
American and two Spaniards. The riot or row originally started in a low 
dance-house. Officer William Hardmonth endeavoured to arrest the ma- 
rauders, and in doing his duty was shot by a Californian, and died instantly. 
On Sunday morning, the man who had shot the officer was himself dan- 
gerously wounded in the abdomen with a charge of buck-shot. When his 
physician stated that there was a possibility of his recovering, a mob was 
raised, Judge Lynch presided, and the Californian was dragged from his bed 
and hung from the eaves of the house in which he committed the murder.— 
Placer Times and Transcript. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Satrurpay Morne. 


The Russian report of a partial and temporary success at Sebastopol turns 
out to have been true in the main: the error in Prince Menschikoff’s de- 
spatch is a natural one—he forgot to describe that the Russians were re- 
pulsed, and did not keep the redoubts they had won. But it is not quite 
clear from the despatch whether the Russians were expelled from ad/ the 
redoubts, as it is left uncertain whether they did not retain possession of 
two. 

In the middle of last night, the following communication was forwarded 
by the War Minister to all the morning papers. 

“The Duke of Newcastle presents his compliments to the editor, and havi 
received from the Foreign Office a telegraphic message from Constantinople, 
forwards to him a copy, in order that, by publication in the papers of this 
morning, it may be wade known to the public some hours sooner than would 
be possible through the usual channel of the London Gazette. 

“17, Portman Square, 4th November 1854, 12.45 a. m.” 

FROM LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
“ Constantinople, Oct. 28, at Midnight. 

“The captain of an English steam-transport, which left Balaclava the 
evening of the 26th, confirms in great part the information brought this 
morning by a French ship, and transmitted immediately to London by way 
of Marseilles. It appears that the Russians attacked the forts in the 
vicinity of Balaclava on the 25th. Their numbers are supposed to have been 
about 30,000 men. The attack was unexpected. ‘The Cossacks preceded the in- 
fantry. To resist them, at first there were Ottoman troops and Scotch. The 
Turks gave way, and even spiked the guns, which, seized by the Russians, 
were turned against them. The Scotch, on the contrary, remained firm in 
their position. Other forces arrived, and the Russians were obliged to yield 
the ground; remaining, nevertheless, masters of two forts, from which they 
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fired upon our troops. Three regiments of English light cavalry, exposed to 
the cross fire of the Russian batteries, suffered oy. 

“The French took part in the affair, with admirable bravery. 

“On the next day, their position was attacked by a body of 8000 Russians, 
as well from the side of the town as from that of Balaclava. They repulsed 
the enemy with great slaughter. Generally, the loss of the Russians must 
have been very great. It is affirmed that the fire of the batteries of the 
town had much slackened; and according to the report of wounded officers, 
some of whom have arrived at Buyukdéré, the belief continued that Sebas- 
topol would be soon in the hands of the Allies. This is nearly what has 
been gathered from several persons who were eye-witnesses of what took 


“ The names of the killed and wounded are reserved for the official occa- 


sion. Among the names there is none of a general officer. 
* SrnaTFORD DE REDCLIFPE.” 





The authentic intelligence of the siege of Sebastopol now reaches to 
the 26th October. It comes to us in various shapes,—tclegraphic de- 
spatches, giving a summary of the ordinary correspondence ; despatches 
by Prince Menschikoff, extending to the 18th; a despatch of General 
Canrobert, dated the 23d; and the Foreign Office despatch above quoted. 

It is now admitted by both sides that the combined attack of the land 
and sea forces on the 17th October did great damage. Admiral Dundas, 
Admiral Hamelin, and Admiral Lyons, shared in the attack on the sea 
forts, bombarding them at short range with great success. Fort Con- 
stantine was almost destroyed, two other sea batteries suffered, a land 
battery was destroyed, and a redoubt much damaged by the explosion of 
its magazine: but the Russians returned to their guns, The Retribution 
lost her mainmast, and at one time was on fire. ‘The Allies lost 96 men, 
whether by land or sea or both is notstated ; two French magazines blew up, 
and the French works suffered from their insufficiency. But the Russians 
admit a loss of 500 men; among whom were Admiral Kornileff, killed, 
and Admiral Nachimoff, wounded. In this first day’s encounter, the Allies 
had 71 English and 46 French to oppose to 130 Russian guns. Nothing 
particular occurred again until the 25th. The intervening time had enabled 
the English to carry their trenches to within three hundred yardsof the Rus- 
sian works on their side. ‘Two sortics had been repulsed ; the Russian loss 
was so great that the dead remained unburied, and threatencd pestilence ; 
three Russian vessels in the port (the supplementary aes had been 
sunk ; and five Russian generals killed. On the side of the Allies, a son 
of Osman Pasha was the most conspicuous loss. Thus all was proceed- 
ing favourably until the 25th, when General Liprandi obtained his suc- 
cess in the rear. 

For some time past the telegraph has made Captain Brock evacuate 
Eupatoria. He may have done so, Eupatoria is a post used chiefly for 
collecting forage. ‘The latest Russian accounts leave Captain Brock in 
possession, but blockaded ; and they lead to the inference that he is sup- 
ported by Tartar horsemen. 

There are two modes of taking a fortress,—one, the slower, by regular 
covered “approaches,” carried into the enemy’s defences; the other by 
bombardment and a storm ; this is rapid ¢f successful, but always bloody, 
and uncertain. It is understood that Lord Raglan, having an eye to ul- 
terior requirements in the Crimea, and the respective numbers of the op- 

forces, has adopted the former process at the siege of Sebastopol. 

ome of the Generals were in favour of a storm, but were overruled by 

the English Commander-in-chief; and General Canrobert is described 
as having “reserved” his opinion. 

We believe we may state with confidence that the family of Lord 
Dunkellin have been specially favoured by the Government with the in- 
telligence that there is no truth whatever in the statement that Lord 
Dunkellin bad fallen into the hands of the Russians. —Morning Post. 





The journals of this morning publish a series of reports made by Prince 
Menschikoff to the Emperor of Russia, on the military operations in the 
Crimea from the lst of September to the 18th of October. ‘The report, 
though meagre in explanation, is sober, and exact so far as it goes. It 
may be described as giving a series of generalized details, never perfectly 

ific, never massing the information ; and by this means the effect of 

e reverses is diminished and the harsh prospect is softened. It is in 
these reports that Prince Menschikoff naively recounts his own “ flank 
movement’’ made simultaneously and unconsciously with Lord Raglan’s ; 
and he describes the Allies as possessing greater advantages than himself 
in the maneuvre. His account of the battle of the Alma is obscure from 
excessive smallness. He claims credit for the Russians, who kept up a 
well-directed fire, and threw themselves forward to the charge of bayonets ; 
but they were repulsed with great loss, he says, by the terrible 
rolling fire of the deployed line and the thick chain of riflemen: he as- 
cribes much deadly effect to the Minié rifle, which picked off a number 
of commanding officers at the beginning, and so exercised a great influence 
on the sequel of the battle. When he comes to the bombardment of Se- 
bastopol, the Prince grows still more concise and meagre ; chiefly relating 
Russian operations, and still adhering to details, so told as to magnify 
the effect of the Russian resistance and to give an idea that the Allics 
were getting on indifferently. 

“During the bombardment I was at Sebastopol, and have seen the army. 
I have communicated to it the gracious expressions of your Majesty’s order, 
brought to me by Aide-de-camp Albédinsky ; adding, that after the bom- 
bardment the army might have to defend Sebastopol from a storm by close 
oat, I hope that the army will prove worthy of your Majesty's expect- 
ations, 





It gives us the most lively pleasure to be enabled to state with cer- 
tainty that all danger of any misunderstanding between the French and 
American Governments, in consequence of the recent refusal to allow 
Mr. Soulé to pass through France, is atan end. A frank and prompt 
representation on the subject, made by the resident Minister of the 
United States at Paris, was met in a courteous and amicable spirit by the 
French Government; and, mutual explanations having taken place, the 
order was rescinded, and Mr. Soulé invited to pass through France on 
his way to Spain. We believe we are warranted to add, that the tone 
and deportment of the Emperor of the French throughout the discussion 
of this affair have been most gratifying to the Americans, The manly 
and sensible conduct of the Emperor in this matter is as honourable to 
him as the prompt and judicious manner in which he put an end to the 
malicious gossip about ‘“ timid counsels.”’—Daily News, 























a 
A few days before the Manchester meeting to collect subscripti 

behalf of the Patriotic Fund, Mr. ‘Absolone Watkin wrote to Mr. Tobn 
Bright, saying, that having read Vattel, he had come to a conclusion 
respecting the war opposite to that avowed by Mr. Bright, who thinks 
the present war one of the “ wickedest things” this country ever engaged 
in. Mr. Watkin respects Mr. Bright’s opinions, and asks for them to 
enable him and his friends, cither heartily to support the war at the 
forthcoming meeting, or “then and there to petition for peace.” Mr, Bright 
replied on the 29th ultimo. Just or unjust, he says, the war is a fact, ang 
lives have been miserably lost ; and he would not discourage “ the liberal. 
ity of those who believe the war to be just, and whose utmost gencrosity,” 
in his opinion, “ will make but a wretched return for the ruin they have 
brought upon hundreds of families.”” ‘ With regard to the war itself” 
Mr. Bright writes a long and Russian account of its origin, a defence of 
Russian diplomacy, and a condemnation of the “immoral and filthy des. 
potism ”’ of the Sultan; the whole of which will be in its right place 
when it appears in the columns of the Journal of St. Petersburg. 


The inquiry into the fire and explosion at Gateshead and Newcastle ter. 
minated on Thursday, in the following verdict— 

“ We are of opinion that the death of Thomas Scott and others was occasioned by 
the accidental explosion of a quantity of nitrate of soda and sulphur, contained in a 
warehouse in Hillgate, commonly known as Bertram’s warehouse. The immediate 
cause of the explosion was a fire, (the origin of which, owing to conflicting evidence 
we have not been able to discover, although there would appear to have been a want 
of caution displayed,) which broke out in the adjacent worsted mill belonging to 
Messrs. Wilson, and communicated to the warchouse alluded to; but in what way 
the two substances, nitrate of soda and sulphur, which in our opinion caused the 
explosion, acted and reacted, chemically or mechanically, we are unable to decide, 
At the same time, we think it our duty earnestly to recommend the proper author- 
ities to prevent by every means in their power such substances as sulphur, and any 
nitrates which, under certain conditions, we consider to be of the most dangerous 
and destructive character, from being stored or deposited near to each other. We 
are perfectly satisfied that there is a complete want of evidence of the presence of 
gunpowder in the warehouse which exploded.’ 


Crystat Parace.—Return of admissions for six days ending 3d November 
1854, including season-tickets, 54,606. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frrpay Arrrrnoon, 

The English Funds have been rather unsteady this week, although no 

meee depression has been established. A decline of 2s. to 3s. in the 
rn-market on Monday, and symptoms of further depression, with the con- 
tinued arrivals of specie, have helped to sustain prices; and Consols on Mon- 
day reached 95. On the other hand, they have suffered occasionally from 
St. Petersburg allegations of disasters to the Allies. These had great 
influence on Wednesday, which was a holiday at the Stock Exchange, 
and the transfer-oftices at the Bank of England were closed for the half- 
oe balance: but some speculators on the Royal Exchange formed a mar- 
et, and Consols were quoted as low as 943. Ultimately the rumours 
were discredited, and Consols rose $; leaving off at 945 8. Yesterday 
they opened 4 lower, and finally rose to 943 3, on a reported fall of 
Sebastopol. Money continues abundant. In Paris, prices have been 
unsettled, and latterly they have fallen nearly 1 per cent. The rates 
of the Continental exchanges show general firmness. At Vienna, much 
distrust prevails in the money-market; the Funds are falling, and 
the exchange is rapidly advancing. In Amsterdam, Russian Securities con- 
tinue to decline. The average stock of bullion in both departments of the 
Bank of England during the month ending 30th October was 13,222,486/. : 
this is a decrease of 344,241/. compared with the preceding month, and a de- 
crease of 2,616,788/. compared with the same time last year. The commer- 
cial accounts from New York are rather more favourable. The gold and 
specie arrivals have comprised 219,974/. from Australia, 165,000/. from New 
York, 236,228/. from India, 120,000/. from the West Indies, and a small sum 
from Brazil. Today, Consols opened rather weaker, and were done for 
Money at 94}: a recovery afterwards occurred, from which there was na 
reaction, and they leave off firm at 94}, and 943 5 for Account. Bank Stock 
and Exchequer Bills have not altered this week. India Stock has improved 
1, Exchequer Bonds are 99} 100. 

Foreign Securities have been heavy, but few transactions have taken 
lace: the following have declined—Danish Five, Peruvian Four-and-a- 
alf and Three per Cents, 1; Mexican and Turkish Scrip, }. Buenos Ayres 

has improved 1, and Belgian }. The Peruvian Chargeé qd’ Affaires has an- 
seuneed an increase of the Sinking-fund from 1 to 4 per cent on portions of 
the Domestic Debt which were refused admittance on our market: the hitherto 
ineffective offer is repeated of increasing the Sinking-fund on the Foreign 
Debt should the Committee allow the Bonds in question to be introduced. 
Notice has been given of the Bonds of the Turkish Loan being now ready 
for delivery ; and that Messrs. Palmer, Mackillop, Dent, and Co. will be pre- 
ared to hand them over in exchange for Scrip Certificates paid in full, on 
‘uesday next, or any subsequent Tuesday or Friday. . : 
Railways were from 10s, to 1/, better on Monday; and although a slight 
depression succeeded, the market yesterday. again assumed an improved 
tone, and London and North-Western left off at 101} 2. The difference in 
some of the leading lines compared with last Saturday’s was to the following 
extent. Increase—Caledonian, East Lancashire, and Lancashire and York- 
shire, 27,; London, Brighton, and South Coast, London and North-Western, 
Norfolk, North-Eastern—Berwick, and South-Eastern, 1/.; Aberdeen, Great 
Northern, Midland, and North-Eastern—York, 10s.; Great Western, 5s. 
Decrease—Chester and Holyhead, and South Wales, 10s. In Foreign Shares, 
Great Luxembourg has improved 5s.; and the following have declined— 
Paris and Lyons, 7s. 6¢.; Namur and Liége, Northern of France, and West- 
ern of France, 5s.; Eastern of France, 2s. 6d. Today there is little altera< 
tion either in the English or Foreign lines. 





Sarurpay, TWELVE o’CLOcK. 

The English Funds are § lower this morning: Consols are now 943 } for 
Money, and 94} 3 for Account. Exchequer Bills 69. The bullion returt 
by the Bank of England shows an increase of 175,448/. In Foreign Stocks, 
the only alteration is in Spanish Securities, which are a shade lower. Turk- 
ish Scrip continues heavy at 1} 2 premium. In Railways, there is nothing 
new: these are the present bargains—Ambergate, Notts, Boston, and East- 
ern Junction, 43 ; Caledonian, 61}; Great Western, 71; London and North- 
Western, 1013. 





3 per Cent Consols,...... ooo 945 7 Danish 3 per Cents........- 
Ditto for Account ........+ oy i Dutch 2) per Cents......... 
8 per Cent Reduced ,....... 93% 3 Ditto 4 per Cents .......+++ 
New 3 per Cents..........0. 934 3 Mexican 3 per Cents....... 
Long Annuities ..........+. 43 Peruvian4| per Cents ...... 
Bank Stock .........+. 211 12 Ditto 3 per Cents ...... 
Exchequer Bills... 69 Portuguese 4 per Cents . 
India Stock ....... 232 5 Russian 5 per Cents ......+ 
Austrian 5 per Cent 847 Ditto 44 per Cents .....+++ 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 98 100 Spanish 3 per Cents .......+ 
Belgian 44 per Cents ... ex div Ditto Deferred ......+++++++ 
Chilian 6 per Cents Sardinian 5 per Cents .....++ 
Danish 5 per Cents .......++ | Swedish 4 per Cents.....-.. 
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e Cheatres oud Pusir. 


The drama of La Poissarde, which is compressed into Honour before 
Titles—the last poe | at the St. James's Theatre—seems to be the 
i Poissarde” par excellence, among the host of plays to which a similar 
title would apply, and which all resemble each other in the peculiarity 
that they put humble life on one side and aristocracy on the other, 
for the purpose of enlisting our sympathies in favour of the former. 
Here, indeed, the collision is less decided than in some other cases of 
4 poissardism ”’ ; for the heroine has to contend against not a veritable 
sprig of the hateful aristocratic plant, but against a wicked valet, who, 
instead of remaining an honest plebeian, has surreptitiously crept into 
the ranks of the nobility—in short, has stolen the wmprecious coronet 
and put it in his pocket. Nevertheless, the character of the Poissarde is 


exhibited with more than ordinary variety of phase: for she is at first | 


rich, purse-proud, and saucy—afterwards, through the machinations of 
her parvenu oppressor, poor, humbled, and miserable. 

With all that due respect for “ poissardism” which we have derived 
from frequent lessons given by French dramatists, we must confess that 
this last manifestation of a worn-out class of play is but thin entertain- 
ment. Mrs. Seymour puts a great deal of substance into the part of the 
Poissarde ; and Mr. Toole, as her husband, gives strong colour to a repre- 
sentation of half-insane despair when the epoch of destitution begins : 
but we have to go through a broad plain of insipidity before we can pick 
out the prominent bits. 


The dramatist who attempts to touch a topic of the time may be compared 


toa sportsman who looks for his gun when the shooting-season is over. | 


The new Beer Act (no longer new at present) is the butt against which 
the author of Bond Fide Travellers, a farce produced this week at the 
Adelphi, directs the shafts of his satire. Were it not for the genius of 
Mrs. Keeley, which, like the wand of Prospero, can turn the merest 
desert into a thing replete with life, the humours of a Sabbath-breaking 

rty, who drink gin-and-water in a public-house at an hour when the 
- commands them to keep outside such establishments, would be dull 
indeed. 


M. Jullien has resumed his promenade concerts at Drury Lane Theatre, 
which have been suspended for two years during his absence in America. 
The public appetite, we suppose, having been whetted by this suspension, 
there was such a gathering on Monday evening as M. Jullien himself pro- 
bably never saw before. Such an enormous crowd was necessarily noisy ; 
but there was not the slightest tendency to riot or disorder. Uproarious 
applause, exuberant spirits, and many ebullitions of loyalty, patriotism, 
and warlike ardour, were excited by the various strains of M. Jul- 
lien’s orchestra. The “ British Army Quadrille,”’ familiar as it was to 
the public, now derived freshness from the associations it naturally called 
up, and raised the general enthusiasm to boiling heat. “God save the 
Queen,” and “ Partant pour la Syrie,” of course added fuel to the flame ; 
but we were not fastidious enough to discover in the boisterous good- 
humour of the multitude anything unpleasant ; on the contrary, it was a 
thing to be amused at and enjoyed. 

As to the concert, it had scarcely any novelty. There were two clas- 





sical pieces, Beethoven’s Overture to Egmont and Mendelssohn's Italian | 


Symphony, admirably played, and listened to more attentively than could 
have been expected. We need not enumerate the rest. 








The famous French band of the Imperial Regiment of Guides, sent by 
the Emperor to assist at the military féte last Saturday at the Crystal 
Palace, gave a regular concert at Exeter Hall on Thursday evening, for 
the benefit of the French Charitable Association in London. The con- 
cert attracted a great audience, and the selection of music was varied 
and interesting. 

It is no disparagement to our own excellent bands of the Queen’s 
household troops to say that they are inferior to this band of the Guides. 
Military music is much more regarded in France than in England. 
There, it is carefully provided for and minutely regulated by the Govern- 
ment; here, it is not cared for by the Government at all. By decrees of 
the former as well as the present Emperor, following upon reports of the 
most scientific musicians, the strength, composition, and training of the 
military bands throughout the service, have been authoritatively settled ; 
and every improvement in the construction of instruments has been from 
time to time adopted. Thus, the whole of the numerous family of brass 
instruments recently invented by M. Sax—a family embracing the whole 
range of the scale from the soprano to the contra-basso, and sufficient of 
itself to. form a complete band—have been introduced into the music of 
the Imperial Guards. The whole of the brass instruments of the band of 
the Guides are Sax instruments, differing in construction and properties 
from the corresponding instruments still in use among us. They are 
greatly superior in quality of tone; their scales are complete and perfectly 
an tune; and they admit of comparatively distinct and facile execution in 
every key. Were the Sax-horns introduced into our orchestras, we should 
no longer hear those slovenly passages and awkward “ break-downs”’ to 
which our best trumpet and horn players are liable even at the Opera 
and the Philharmonic. We shall begin to improve our bands and their 
instruments after this has been done in every other part of Europe. 

The band of the Guides, moreover, is not an ordinary specimen of the 
French military music. It is the “crack” band of the service; the 
gene band of the Emperor, under his immediate orders and enjoying 

$ special favour. Its conductor, M. Mohr, is a musician of eminent 
ability, and every one of its members is a master of his instrument. 

heir training is perfect; and its effect is (to parody Wordsworth) that 
of “fifty playing like one.” Their precision is most remarkable: the 
most powerful chords are struck as on a pianoforte; their full sustained 
harmonies are like the sounds of a great organ; and their rapid passages 
are as clear and brilliant as could be produced by a body of violins. Mu- 
sic for a stringed orchestra commonly fails when played by a military 
band. It wants crispness and lightness. But the operatic pieces played 
on Thursday evening were not liable to this objection. The overtures to 
Guillaume Tell and Zampa, and the selections from the Prophéte and the 
Huguenots had every variety of effect which could be given by the or- 
chestra of our Italian Opera. 





7 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
“ Wnuo will tell us some new thing?” was the cry of the volatile 
and restless Athenian. “ Who will show us the days that are 
gone by? who will unfold for us the turned leaves of Time’s 
great volume?” is the earnest question of the English statesman, 
more skilled in discerning the knowledge by which individuals 
and nations are made wiser and happier. It is a thing English- 
men may reflect proudly on, that their statesmen can boldl 
| look back upon the acts of the great national drama, and, 
so far from wishing to cast an impenetrable veil upon the 
past, bid the people seek there for the knowledge that 
will make them cheerful to hope, manful to struggle, pa- 
tient to endure; the knowledge that in the character, habits, 
and institutions of their country, elements of progress and order, 
of individual freedom and social organization, exist and have con- 
tinued to develop themselves in a degree to which no empire of 
modern or ancient times can offer a parallel. Proud indeed may 
we be that neither sovereign, noble, priest, nor people, need be 
ashamed to look back on the deeds their forefathers have done ; and 
for our own times, while we would not arrogantly anticipate the 
verdict of posterity, neither would we affect any false modesty, nor 
hesitate to echo the confidence with which the President of the 
Council affirms his belief that the nation has not degenerated. 

Yet the complaint of Lord John Russell is unquestionably well- 
founded, that the great void in our literature is the want of such a 
histury of England as would convey to the minds of those who 
have neither leisure nor learning for prolonged research a living 
representation of the men by whom and the actions by which our 
nation has reached its greatness: and of course it follows, that the 
vast majority of grown men in the country, to whom all political 
power is intrusted by the forms and principles of representative 
government, are grossly ignorant of what to them would be 
knowledge of the most directly practical character, as well asa 
source of the most elevated intellectual pleasure. Lord John may 
have failed to do justice to Hume—may have spoken too slight- 
| ingly of the general character of our historical literature—may, 
| perhaps, be himself, from party and family predilections, not per- 
| feetly capable of conceiving the ideal pular English history; but 
his criticism, broadly interpreted, is But the echo of what all have 
felt who have attempted to study English history for themselves, 
or to lay down a method and means of study for others. 

We fear, however, that the void which Lord John laments is 
not likely soon to be supplied. He must be a bold genius who 
should expect to succeed Sher Hume, Lingard, Mackintosh, and 
Macaulay, are judged to have failed. And indeed, when we re- 
member the vastness and complexity of what in any proper sense 
is called English history, it would appear well nigh impossible for 
one man, of however comprehensive, well-stored, and energetic a 
mind, to accomplish the task of writing it. When Lord John ob- 
jects to David Hume, that he was a sceptic in religion, a hater of 

pular government, and denationalized in his literary tastes, he 
eae that the man who would worthily write the epic of a 
{lis progress must be one whose sympathies are wide enoug 

to appreciate all the phases of that progress, whether lite- 
| rary, ecclesiastical, social, or political And as a profound 
|and accurate knowledge of the events, the men, the institu- 
_ tions, the manners, the material and intellectual productions, 
that marked each epoch, is of course implied, what a vast 
intellectual labour, what a manysided nature, is a condition of the 
worthy performance of such a task! On the other hand, if it was 
not such a prose os that Lord John had in his mind, demanding 
| faculties of the highest poetic or imaginative order in combination 
with knowledge prodigious both in extent and variety, then we 
scarcely think that the complaint of our historical resources was 
justified. The four authors we have mentioned above will bear 
| comparison with any writers of historical abstracts; add to them 
| Hallam, and such knowledge of a great portion of English history 
| as is implied in knowing the sequences of events, the broad features 
of the leading actors, and the formal nature of our institutions, 
becomes accessible in these days to every one who can read. Be- 
| fore the knowledge to be gained from such books becomes truly 
wisdom, part and parcel of the national mind, it must be con- 
nected with the personal experiences of each man—must bear some 
felt relation to his own outward and inward struggles. It 
|is the power of thus making human and intelligible to the 
| poorest and least learned of mankind the dry facts of chroni- 
} cles and acts of Parliament that would be the most essential 
| characteristic of an ideal historian, In one word, he must be 
|a great poet, call his work drama, or epic, or history. 
Such a poet may indeed be sent among us; and we believe 
when a great poet is again bestowed upon us, it will be 
in this form that his genius will develop itself. But meanwhile 
what can be done? Cannot the people be, to some extent at least, 
their own poets? The world is full of repetitions of the past, both 
of characters and of events. If the past is necessary to enable us 
to understand our own times—if the experience of others helps us 
tocomprehend our own experience—the converse is equally true. 
The man who acts in the present, who takes part in and 
observes the struggles and tendencies of his own times, will 
most easily comprehend what he reads in books about the 
ast. The man who has most experience of his own (and 
it is not the leisurely student of books that is richest in 
this treasure) will understand best the experience recorded 
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of others. 


To men whose faculties are on the alert, whose | semble a good deal in many particulars; while the coldness of the 


powers of action and observation have not been drugged by climate in many districts would cause a Fem increased demand 
e 


sensuality and sloth, books of little imaginative insight sug- 
gest very living realities. It isin this direction that we are in- 
clined to look for a popular appreciation of the men and the 
facts of our national history; to the faculties of apprehension 
sharpened by the life of healthy activity that prevails among 
our people, rather than to any miracle of a genius who is 
to surpass all his predecessors in the historical art. Let 
books of authority be made accessible generally to the poor 
who are inclined to read—let libraries containing the great 





collections of raw material for history be established in our | 


towns for reference—and not many years would pass away 
without a marked increase of historyeal knowledge among our 
artisans and tradesmen, and a marked influence from such know- 
ledge upon our representative institutions and our polities both at 
home and abroad. Nor will Lord John Russell’s ideal historian be 
less likely to come when the ground is thus prepared for him, nor 
less welcome to those who will be able to appreciate his transcend- 
ent genius and value. 


MR. SIDNEY HERBERT. 
“Saver me from my friends, and give thanks to my enemies!” 





for British woollens and long cloths, if there were no causes to 

impede the communication between Persia and the countries in 

en. Here is a new light upon the subject of the Western 
iance— 

“The results of the present Russian policy in Asia,” i 
‘are much more fatal 4 the progress of Trade = civilleation mt 
East than any influence she could ever exert in the West would be to Eu- 
rope; and it will be a misfortune to the world if the present war is allowed 
to be concluded without some alteration bein insisted on in the relations 
of Russia with Georgia and the shores of the Caspian,” 

Russia having succeeded in making the Caspian a Russian lake 
and hermetically sealing the transit to central Asia, has glutted 
the markets of that region with “the dear and bad manufactures 
of Russia, to the exclusion of all others.” While we are puzzlj 
our heads how to blockade the criminal Government of Russia, 
to cut off trade which comes through the treacherous neutrali 
of Prussia, the Northern Power upon whose faculties we Took 
down has succeeded in blockading central Asia against us. The 


| Cabul writer of news may overrate the commercial value of the 
| lost traffic, yet the centre of a continent is not a market to be de- 
| Spised; and the Persians above all other Asiatic races have shown 


Some person has been committing a very unworthy breach of con- | 


fidence, and has sent to the newspapers a letter from Mr. Sidney 
Herbert to Miss Nightingale, as a proof that the Secretary at War 
is actuated by party exclusiveness and sectarian favouritism when 
selecting a hal: for the staff of nurses sent to the hospitals in the 
East. The letter proves that Mr. Sidney Herbert did not select 
Lady Maria Forrester, Lord Roden’s daughter, although she had 
volunteered for the service; and as Lord Roden is a bitter oppo- 
nent of Ministers, and a Low Church saint, the fact might be ac- 
cepted as a proof of the case alleged, if the letter did not prove a 
good many other things besides. 

Lady Maria Forrester was prepared to lead forth, or to send, 
trained nurses, probably from some eleemosynary establishment ; 
but no evidence appears to have been laid before the Secretary at 


War that the nurses were — to go, that they were suitable, | 


that they were persons who would cheerfully submit to discipline, 
or that they could endure the hardships, the annoyances, the mor- 
tifications, possibly the indecencies, which a truly pious charity 
will alone supply the courage to encounter. Lady Maria may 
have the merit of having offered, but more than a laudable desire 
is necessary here. If unsuitable women had been sent out, they 
might, as Mr. Sidney Herbert says, become encumbrances instead 
of aids; if they were sentimental and enthusiastic ladies turned 
loose in a military hospital, they might soon be put to the door 
by those whose business they would interrupt and whose authority 
ey would dispute. It is scarcely possible to imagine a more em- 
barrassing obstruction in a military Rospital than a lady fortified in 
maintaining her own judgment by the authority of the War De- 
_—— by her own opinion of herself, by a title of quality, and 
a pious mission. Heaven defend the poor worldly sinner who 
should cross the path of such a volunteer! Now Miss Nightingale 
has social station, she can undertake a mission, but moreover her 
special qualities for that mission have been severely tried. She is 
in the prime of life ; accomplished, beloved, and, a co-heiress, she 
has the command of every comfort ; yet she has set comforts aside 
and devoted herself to attend the infirm, the destitute, and the 
erring. She has accommodated herself to the regulations of hos- 
pitals ; she has proved, in short, that she can unite to the noblest 
qualities of the sister of charity the businesslike capacity of an 
officer—a public officer. She is not a volunteer, self-appointed, or 
appointed by inspiration ; but she is invited, and a knowledge of 
her J mg qualities dictated the invitation by a responsible pub- 
lic Minister. 

In the letter urging Miss Nightingale to undertake this office, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert analyzes the rationale of his selection, and 
discusses the necessity of this new step, in a manner which proves 
the deep earnestness of his feeling, and his capacity for grasping 
totally new ideas. The letter was not intended for publication ; 
its yy pr no ny prove no less; it was intended solely for a 
use. in selecting the lady officer for the particular duty, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert was not thinking of an effect to be produced on 
the public mind—not thinking of a tableau in the drama of the 
hospital, but of the work to be done; that revolting work which 
nothing but delicacy and the tenderest affection of the female cha- 
racter can render a graceful and a noble service. 

We have before known that in promoting or facilitating reforms 
of his own department, Mr. Sidney Herbert had set his per- 
sonal interest aside: we see him here at the same work of im- 
provement, and with the same zeal. An enemy has thought to 
tear down the curtain for the purpose of “exposing” him, and has 
only helped the public to a better knowledge of the Minister at 
his duty. 





THE PIONEERS OF TRADE. 
Amone the consequences of the extended and rapid communica- 
tion which we have established with all parts of the world, one of 
the most valuable is the transmission of fints, practical and perti- 
nent to the business of the day, even from the remotest quarters. 
We should scarcely have expected that a hint especially valuable 
to us just now would be received from Persia; yet such is the case. 
A writer of news from Cabul on the subject of the central Asiatic 
kingdom remarks that the Persians have shown a remarkable 
predilection for the manufactures of the French, whom they re- 


capacities for gaa Western inventions and commodities 
which are surely worth cultivating. There is a large element of 
truth in this view. 
_. But it tells us something more than the mere loss of a market; 
it tells us that trade is not absolutely powerful to support and 
extend itself, without it be pioneered and protected by other in- 
fluences. If we had not been blinded by certain dominant econo- 
mical dogmas before, we might have learned the same truth in 
other quarters of the globe. The “entente cordiale ” with France 
has opened that kingdom to our iron manufacturers, and we ma 
look forward to an exchange of concessions in favour of wines mm | 
manufactures. Although mismanagement has tended to cramp the 
Se energies of India, yet it is obvious that the extension of 
ritish conquest has been the extension of British markets. Civil 
wars and an insufficient military as well as political hold by European 
Governments upon the Governments of China are at the present 
moment obstructing our commerce with that country. Liberalized 
and closer mutual relations have enabled Canada and the Mother- 
country to open their portals to each othcr, while the same influ- 
ences haye thrown down the fences commercial between British 
North America and the United States. Military vicissitudes are 
compelling Austria to look abroad for new alliances : the straitened 
condition of her purse compels her to cast about for recruits not 
less necessary than recruits for the army; and in doing so she is 
forming new connexions with the monied men of Paris and Lon- 
don. Such arrangements on her part would have been absolutely 
impossible, had not her credit pol | nl prospects been improved by 
the Western alliance. It is highly improbable, however, that 
Austria can extend her commercial -elations with the mercantile 
capitals of Europe, can pledge her material resources to the monied 
world in order to procure advances, and can form strict friendships 
with the Western Governments, and not at the same time 
be disposed to revise the tariff and to reconsider her plan of 
forming a German Jund in rivalry with that of Prussia—a 
Free-trade alliance with the West looms in the future, as a 
means of outdoing Prussia at her own game upon commercial 
ground. The Berlin National is explaining how the trea- 
cherous neutrality of Prussia is compelling the Govern- 
neats of France and England to take those stringent measures 
which are denied by the official organs of King Frederick William, 
as if he dared not let his subjects believe what the allies whom he 
is betraying are compelled to do against him. We have taken 
these instances at random; we might extend the list; but we 
have already sufficient to prove that the sword may carve out the 
path for commerce, that diplomacy may accomplish alliances 
which throw open territories, and that personal influence, such as 
that of an Ashburton or a Durham, may bring large classes or 
great continents within the commercial league of Free-trade. It 
was boasted not long since, that trade could act by itself; that it 
could excavate its own tunnels, purchase its own protection, open 
its own territories: but here we find that commerce waits upon 
the achievements of the sword and the negotiation of diplomacy. 
The cunning of a barbarian power has shut us out from an im- 
portant of the Asiatic continent; the rebellion of China 
against international law embarrases our trade in that quarter; 


‘the commercial problem of Prussia will have to be settled by 


diplomacy or by military influences; military sympathies are 
drawing the Austrian empire within a better commercial relation; 
in short, personal ability, diplomatic industry, and military energy, 
are at least upon an equality with commercial sagacity in opening 
the roads of trade. 

The hint comes to us ata peculiarly suitable time, when, not- 
withstanding the general protection of the commercial highways 
from the interruptions of war, the manufacturing industry of this 
country has to struggle with obstructions of its own, and with the 
embarrasments entailed upon it by the reckless trading in America. 
The largest of our manufactures, the cotton, appears in a certaim 
degree to have attained its limits, and the reports from abroad are 
very untoward. America is glutted, and will have some difficulty 
in keeping up her consumption, should her own produce-exports 
sustain any diminution. The Indian market is overstocke by 
forced consignments; and the increased exports in that direction 
are as ugly a figure on the statistical returns as a falling-off of more 
than a million in ten months, in the China exports. Many parts 
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of our trade areactive; but itis dull in manufactures particularly 


and even woollens are “ J ; ade.’ 
such a time is it that we have the hint from Persia, reminding us 
how the sword can conquer new worlds for our markets, and how 
diplomacy can widen the paths of our trade. 


CUTTING OF THE DANISH KNOT. 
{Tur King of Denmark must be one of the most sanguine men in 
the val, 





unless he has some secret device for getting out of the 
in which he has involved himself with his subjects. “We have 


not he says, in the open letter that accompanies the proclamation 
dissolving the Diet, “abandoned the hope of coming to an agree- 
ment with the Parliament”; although has twice failed in the 


endeavour to come to an agreement after his own fashion. It 
must be confessed that the King’s fashion is not inviting. He 
to his representative Chamber a constitution totally 
Paltifying and ss the representative principle, and he re- 
quires the Chamber free and spontaneously to agree with him 
under compulsion. The Chamber demurs, and the King is out- 
at its contumacy. His indignation reminds us of the gen- 
tleman who had a strong sense of marital authority, and who was 
relating an attempt on the part of an enraged husband to murder 
his wife. “He had her down,” said the narrator, “and had suc- 
ceeded in grappling her throat, but he was unable to hold both her 
es beast scratched him !” 

King Frederick the Seventh is now about to try his plan of re- 
concilement for the third time; with a difference. He sends the 
representative chamber to the country for reélection, but accom- 

ies the mandate by a precept to his people, and particularly to 
a holding civil and ecclesiastical offices, enjoining them to sup- 
port the Ministerial line of policy at the elections. They are told 
“to exert their utmost diligence to promote the objects contem- 
plated by our Government” ; in fact, an election in Denmark, in 
the Royal view, is only like a congé d’élire issued by our Crown to 
the Dean and Chapter of a diocese. The Danes are free to choose, 
only they must choose as the Court wishes. 
th sides stand, it would seem, in an almost irretrievable but 
incompatible position. The Danes insist on freedom of election 
genuine exercise of representative functions. 
insists upon the pliant election and a mere registration by the re- 
presentative Chamber of Royal decrees. Yet the King desires an 


agreement with his people and Parliament. Looking to the whole | 


round of courtly conciliaticns, we can discern none that would be 
sufficient to extricate the Court from this dilemma, except one. 


We have had a similar position of affairs in other places, and par- | 


ticularly in some of our own Colonies. The last example was 
New Zealand, in which there was a resentative constitution 
impeded by the local Monarch, who still desired the support of his 
ple and invited the coéperation of his Parliament, although he 
elayed to assemble it. King Grey and King Frederick the 
Seventh stood in very similar positions. King Grey was trans- 
lated to a higher sphere, and his successor has been guided to the 
expedient for escaping from entanglements such as these. The 
plan is, not to force a Ministry upon the majority of Parliament, 
which is impossible, but to select the Ministry from the majorit 
of the Parliament. By these means, his gracious Majesty is md 
vised, by the Ministers thus selected, to do exactly those things 
with which the majority of Parliament will agree; and thus a 
King and country are “ reconciled.” We can only conjecture from 
King Frederick the Seventh’s hopeful language, that he has learn- 
ed of this release accorded to New Zealand, and that he has re- 
solved to send to those fortunate islands for Mr. Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield to introduce the principle of “ responsible government” 
at Copenhagen. 





RAILWAY AMUSEMENTS. 

Tank is one place which of all others probably is the safest for 

commission of offences against the person, not excluding the 
gravest crimes. It consists of a sort of box, with seats in it 
capable of holding some half-dozen people or more. The doors 
may be locked, and the box itself is borne along at a speed which 
precludes either entrance or departure; for a time the inmates are 

» Separated from the world, and closed against all intervention. 
4 rs of course recognize a railway carriage. A perception of 
its extreme fitness for the perpetration of offences has not been 
found out by ingenious a priori calculators, but by experience. 
he newspapers of the week are strewed with instances of a par- 
ticular kind of nuisance. One facetious writer, who signs himself 


“The London Scoundrel,” began the work of denouncing from his | 


experience in the Dover and London tidal train. He met three 
persons who at first appeared to be strangers to each other, and 
one of whom, after easily entering into conversation, proposed a 


game at cards, “very fashionable with the Allied armies in the | 


camp at the Crimea.” It proved to be an adaptation of thimblerig 
to cards. The stranger's cigars and amenities were declined; but 


an example of the play with an accomplice was trapping some | 


other passengers into the snare, when “The London Scoun- 


drel” stopped the sharpers by threatening to give them in | 


rge to the police at the next station. The same story, 
Varied only in persons and place, is told by “H. B. C.,” of 
& second-class carriage on the North-Western line near Wol- 
verton; by “J. Cooke,” of the rail between Limerick and 
; by “A Traveller,” of the line between Worcester and Ash- 
chureh ; and by “A Lucky Fellow,” of the line between Carlisle 


and Liverpool. ‘The last correspondent’s luck consisted in escaping | 


out of a very awkward predicament. He was in a third-class 
Carriage ; by the accidents of changing trains, he found himself in 


in the foreign or export trade.” At, | 


The Court | 


| the midst of half-a-dozen sharpers, who produced a light of their 
| own in the carriage—otherwise dark; and who succeeded in ob- 
| taining victims to pluck. They could have thrown out the light, 
and revenged themselves on any denouncer, if the “ Lucky Fel- 
low” had not, by a sudden manwuvre, procured the presence of a 
guard in the carriage. In this case the traveller is imprisoned 
with the sharpers and their victims, exposed to insult, to suspi- 
cions of connivance, and to violence; and he can only obtain pro- 
| tection by luck. 

And lucky he is if he encounters nothing worse than sharping 
which he may repel. “A Nervous Man” complains, that in a 
second-class carriage on the North Woolwich Railway a woman 
was playing with an accordion, and “ closed her performance with 
an — for coppers” ; the same Nervous Man had suffered under a 
fiddle and singer in a Blackwall Railway carriage a year before; 
another describes his pangs under a fiddle and tambourine on the 
Eastern Counties. Within that interval murder has been suspected 
on more than one line ; and women can tell whether violent outrages, 
that have sometimes compelled them to shriek for protection, form 
the only horrors they have to face. The railway-carriage is becoming 
recognized as a place where the criminal can meet select society in 
the most convenient seclusion. Robert Macaire, Lovelace, and 
Macbeth, might have been seved much trouble in contrivance by this 
modern improvement. The hope for the public lies in the possi- 
bility that some railway authority may suffer. Barrington ex- 
emplified the use of his new podint-giaksing machine upon the 
instrument-maker who had executed it without being able to 
guess its purpose. When some railway directors have been sub- 
jected to pocket-picking, robbery, musical extortion, insult, and 
murder, we may expect to find contrivances for placing lights in 
every carriage and securing communication between all, with au- 
thority for railway policemen to arrest any offenders summarily 
upon a specific charge. 

In the mean time, we can scarcely sympathize with the indig- 
nation heaped upon these poor sharpers. Why be angry with 
them? Do they not really vary the monotony of railway exist- 
ence? Have they not furnished subjects for the most amusing 
letters of the week? Are they not justified by the morals of com- 
merce, which teach that “the dead must pay for the living "—the 
sleepy supply the wide-awake ? What are “the Liverpool specu- 
lations,” if they are not betting on the continuous rapidity of the 
mercantile lod of transactions? There is this difference between 
the railway sharpers and the Liverpool betters—the sharpers do 
not “suspend payments.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

THE question submitted to the Secretaries of the Patriotic Fand— 
whether officers’ widows are excluded from the benefits of a pro- 
vision—raises a further question, which has not been answered. 
The Secretaries state, that the decision is necessarily left to the 
Commissioners, but they incline to think that officers’ widows are 
not excluded. This answer might be taken as a reply to some 
other inquiries of the same specific kind. For example, would it 
be impossible for the administrators of the fund to assist the fa- 
milies of soldiers under circumstances of great distress? If 
soldiers were in prison, their families might be as destitute as if 
the father were in the grave. 

Would not a satisfactory reply to this question facilitate what 
appears very desirable—a consolidation of the national benevo- 
lences contributed on behalf of the soldiers, marines, and sailors, 
and their dependents? We presume that this subject will be 
duly considered in the proper quarter. It has two sides. 

The more important question, however, is suggested by the 
mode in which the inquiry touching officers’ widows was laid be- 
| fore the Secretaries of the Patriotic Fund. In the majority of 
| cases, officers purchase their commissions at prices exceeding the 

regulations. The payment, therefore, is an investment. In war- 

time, officers may be said to have invested in many cases their 
entire fortune, in purchasing the right to bekilled. By the cus- 
tom of our service, therefure, the investment of the officer posi- 
tively inverts the principle of insurance, as the invester secures an 
increased risk, with the probability of cutting off his family. The 
principle of purchase is objectionable on many grounds: the 
strongest objections to it come out most powerfully in war-time ; 
but the modern lights of insurance throw this objection into 
| glaring prominency. 
What is the moral taught by the manner in which Prince Men- 
schikoff accounts for his “ successes” in getting out of the way of 
the enemy? Having posted himself to defend Sebastopol from 
| approach, being perfect master of the ground, he found it necessary 
| to get from a place where he was between the enemy and the thing 

to be protected; and he succeeded. In most cases, an ardent com- 
| mander would desire to find the flying foe; for, according to the 
Prince’s account, the only forces of the enemy ashore were the 
French, “ retreating” to Balaclava, while the English went by sea. 





Bat when the Russian commander had the singular good-luck 
to meet the enemy, he ran away. Even this also was a success: 
| the Russian succeeded in “avoiding” the enemy. For the in- 


vaders had “ a great advantage ”—they were without pono be 
The experiences of the Crimea throw a wonderful light upon the 
previously circulated reports from Circassia, where the Russians 
were always having victory without establishing themselves. It 
| seems that in the Kussian vocabulary a retreat is a success, and for 
“vietory” you must read “ flight.” Phrases originate in motives: 
the Russian slaye-soldier must manceuvre to retreat, and glory in 
' getting away. 
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Let us note one test of the extraordinary change which has be- 
fallen Louis Napoleon—a change even greater than that indicated 
by his present Imperial dignity. It is not many years since a fo- 
reign gentleman used to be seen at the meetings of the Royal 
Society, with a grave immoveable countenance, then supposed by 
most people to be movelegs because there were neither emotions 
nor thoughts within. "Within there were plans of empire and con- 
quest. At that time some few would have thought it worth while 
to attend to the words of the exile. Recently he published a let- 
ter of condolence to the widow of Marshal de St. Arnaud; and, 
aiming to paint, for the solace of the widow, the most piquant 
portrait of the Marshal in his most dashing aspect, he throws in 
an allusion to the “ timid counsels” of others, as a painter throws 
in a shade or a cold neutral tint. Instantly all the world is dis- 
cussing what that passing allusion canmean. Parenthetical words 
dropped from the Emperor without study become the subject of 
grave solicitude and inquiry by more than one anxious nation! 


Dr. Rae has been blamed by the brother of an officer in Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition for not having verified his accounts received 
from the Esquimaux. They are not an inventive race. But if 
their tale were false, how could he verify it ? If the ships 
and not the bodies were plundered, where are the ships ? 
If quarrelsome and predacious savages have killed the ae 
who are those savages? Have they killed more? Do they de- 
tain prisoners? Whither have the rest fled? These are the 

uestions that require further search; but, single-handed, imper- 
ectly armed, unaided with supplies of provisions or money, Dr. 
Rae could not possibly even commence that search; and by com- 
ing to England he took the shortest course for obtaining it. If 
the disclosure of the evidence which he procured occasions anxiety, 
it is a disagreeable incident which usually —_ ns when we have 
to state a primi facie case in order to establish the necessity of 
further inquiry into the fate of lost fellow creatures. 


What can Lord Palmerston mean by ascribing the fall of man 
in our own day to the tobacco-shop and the beer-shop? Does 
Lord Palmerston himself, it is asked, never smoke or venture upon 
Bass ? Or if he does not, are there not many men as virtuous as 
mankind can be, and certainly not ruined, who indulge in 
both? Those who ask the question, however, overlook the 
limitation. Lord Palmerston says that the affectionate hus- 
band and good father “must avoid two of the great rocks 
on which too many men in the humbler classes make ship- 
wreck—the tobacco-shop and the beer-shop.” It is the humbler 
classes of whom he is speaking, and we must look into the tobacco- 
shop and the beer-shop of the humbler classes to find his reason. 
We have discovered it. The original sin is, not beer or tobacco, but 
the beer and tobaceo dispensed to the humbler classes—that is, bad 
porter and bad cigars. We can imagine any amount of evil spring- 
ing from those shocking sources. 

oes it not follow that there must be a short cut to the reforma- 
tion of the working classes—namely, to supply them with good 
beer and good cigars? ‘There is much in feeding, as graziers can 
testify. The bees feed the imperfect members of their hive into 
 sasene creatures by royal food. When Oliver Twist grows in- 
ependent, Bumble traces it to “meat, ma’am!” Has any one 
tried the experiment of feeding the working classes into gentlemen ? 


The Paris correspondent of the Zimes says, respecting the fo- 
reign refugees in London, “There can be little doubt that amon 
the plotters there are traitors; for the day after a plot is formed, 
the Government is made acquainted with it.” More than one in- 
cident has occurred lately to confirm this statement. The move- 
ments of Englishmen become known to the foreign Governments, 
as soon as they are in connexion with refugees. There is cer- 
tainly no English espionage, and suspicion naturally looks amongst 
the refugees themselves for the instruments of communication 
with Governments on the Continent. It is asserted that there are 
spies amongst us; and spies may be used not only against refugees, 
but also against the enemies of Russia. It is a question in which 
the British Government and the Patriotic refugees have a common 
interest. 

A young gentleman was fined by Mr. Broughton at the Mary- 
lebone Police-office, one day this week, for having kicked a female 
servant more than once, and his answer is upon record. “ Why 
did you kick this woman?” asked the Magistrate. “She must 
have given me,” replied the gentleman, “ some provocation, or I 
should not have done it.” The Magistrate invited him to redeem 
his obligations to her, thus incurred, by giving her 5/.—a sum 
that would include 3/. for three months’ wages. “ You have 
kicked her,” said the Magistrate, justifying the stern sentence, 
“according to your own admission, and you owe her three months’ 
wages.” The defendant submitted with a good grace, in terms 
happily selected to imply a sort of biographical sketch dashed off 
in a sentence, though the portrait is not exactly that which the 
adventure would have led one to expect: “ I am agreeable to any- 
thing that is proper.” 

An over-way is proposed, to traverse London from East to West, 
for railway trains; the passengers to be raised and lowered from 
stations in the principal streets by aid of machinery. The plan is 
well known in large factories. But why should not the chamber 
be in itself a carriage, set in motion as soon as it reaches the level 
of the line? That would save time. 

Can any imaginative artist sketch for us the view that would be 
seen from the windows of the train ? 








NOTIONS BETWEEN BRUGES AND COLOGNE, 


A srx-pays trip through Belgium to Cologne impresses the obsery 

art with four or five distinct ideas: the Gamer of the old Flemish ant 
German schools of painting ; the greatness and the vileness of Rubens: 
the nuisance of guides ; the atrocity of restorers, 4 

The Flemish school of painting, whether old or new, does not boast 
high intellectuality of conception. It had intense perception in its medi. 
wval period, rapid and vigorous perception under Rubens; it seems now 
to be reduced to a perception of what constitutes the manner of contempo- 
rary French art, and a vain knack at imitating it. The mind of its great 
leader John van Eyck cannot have been other than grave and clear; but 
he had no invention—little or nothing of what we call ideas at the present 
day. With simple heart, piercing eyes, and magical hand, he set to work in 
perfect faith that what he had to do was to represent, and that alone, not 
himself mentally or morally, but the objects around him physically ; 
that the things given him to represent were right and good; and that his 
own work would be the same in so far as the representation was faithful, 
Is his figure ugly >—His original was so. Is his saint commonplace or 
grotesque-looking >—He knew a man of holy life and conversation who 
was grotesque or commonplace. Is his Virgin a noble maid or matron ?>— 
She is the Queen of Heaven, arrayed queenly. As our Catechism says, he 
did his duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God to call him 
—and without afterthought or question. The faculty was given to him, 
and the objects were given to him whereon to exercise it; he had nothing 
tc do but that. We may go so far as to say that, with still less thought, 
there is little even of feeling, of direct emotional impress, in the works of 
Van Eyck: he rendered a thing, and not a thought ora feeling. The 
feeling resided in the thing itself: he who perfectly perceived the thing 
perceived the feeling in it too, and expressed it rather as a quality in. 
herent than as an emotion evoked. The perception that there it is quite 
independently of himself is the grand point with Van Eyck. He is 
Portrait-painter in Ordinary to King Fact. 

And thus we find that there is a dignity altogether peculiar in works of 
this school and class; a something which hits ideality by the very want 
of = is paraded as the ideal. Let us take the most conspicuous ex- 
ample. 

The Adoration of the Spotless Lamb, at Ghent, by the brothers Hubert 
and John van Eyck, is composed, in its present state of disruption, of 
four compartments.* In the upper line are three separated figures—God 
the Father, the Virgin Mary, and St. John Baptist,—the works of Hu- 
bert, and exhibiting, in the extreme elaboration of the countenances, 
more perhaps of a tendency to abstract presentment of the personages 
than is to be found in his brother. The lower section is the scene of the 
adoration as set forth in the Apocalypse. In the background the hea- 
venly Jerusalem; the Divine Lamb in the centre on a kind of altar, be- 
fore which flows the River of Life; and four distinct groups of multitu- 
dinous worshipers, the holy women, the bishops and founders of monastic 
orders, and the saints of the Old and New Dispensations. The heavenly 
Jerusalem is a medieval Flemish city; the Lamb odd; the altar a red 
morocco box ; the worshipers, except the female saints, who are womanly 
in the best sense, and therefore, though not according to the conventional 
standard, exquisitely beautiful, are common, and, in several instances, 
even forbidding, and stand laden in official and local habiliments; the 
angels are like little images. The landscape is indescribably delightful, 

but it is thoroughly earthly also. There is no extraordinary kind of 
light, no super-terrene effect: the river shivers and flashes as a rippling 
stream does smitten by the sun between banks of the same perishing 
grass; and the roses and violets are those of our own hedges—attempting 
| to be no more, and scarcely failing to be as much. The colour is a rich 
| supreme glory. The treatment is not a “poetic” treatment; it is pro- 
saic, matter-of-fact: and yet the picture is the most heavenlike—the only 
| heavenlike one we know. Van Eyck has here given us the heaven of art, 
| as Dante has given us that of poetry. 
| _ We may fancy what an “imaginative” painter, like Martin, who had 
| imagination, would have done for the subject; and we will suppose for 
| the nonce that the picture should not display executive deficiency. Vast 
| leagues of unbuildable genii-temples fading into infinity; a heaven 
| “dark with excess of light” ; no earth, but an improvised geology ; 
the Lamb no drover’s bargain, but a radiant presence; the angels flam- 
ing messengers; the saints an innumerous company of somethings—not 
| downright men, rather white robes - with palm and bearing harps. 
| But men in damasks and serges, with snub or bottle noses and com- 
plexions tanned!—ye heavens! The four Beasts may be appropriately 
introduced, provided they can be made strictly inconceivable ; the a 
lute unearthliness of the sea of molten glass will be a grand opportunity ; 
and if one only could express, by some vibration in the air or otherwise 
immaterially, the voices crying beneath the altar—! Perhaps hiero- 
| glyphics will do—but they must coruscate, and be of no known character. 
| There may be some people to whose notions such an affair as the above 
would be the more heavenly attempt. We must leave them to enjoy 
their opinion; while we ask, with those who concur with us in a far dif- 
ferent view, why the strictly naturalistic and mundane heaven, which is 
in direct literal opposition to any actual conception we form of the sub- 
ject, is so immeasurably more poetic, and to the feelings heavenlike, 
than the treatment which gives, in the way of pictorial representation, 
some sort of equivalent to the words in which we should express the 
thought? The reason appears to be, that the medieval painter has ren- 
dered without favour or affection something that did actually exist, and 
as it existed. The picture is impersonal; it embodies no opinion, but 
the affirmation of a fact. You are referred back to the permanent and 
absolute, the work of God, as the well-head of every emotion which the 
representation is capable of producing. It is not that Van Eyck loved 
, one thing or another, or conceived such or such a thought, but that he 
| found Nature beautiful and glorious, and, being her mere mouthpiece, 
could tell no different story about her ; found men looking just thus, and 
could get up no extraneous theory of the nobleness of humanity, The 
artist’s message is not, “ I, John van Eyck, have had a great idea about 
heaven”; but “ I have seen in God's work of every day upon the com- 
mon earth that which no ideas of mine about heaven can transcend or 
approach.” Thus, as we said, even the want of ideality avails to convey 
a certain ideal impression. We are placed as far as possible in contact 
with the thing represented itself, and plainly told that the excellence is 


* It was taken to Paris, like so many other works of art, and returned to 
( Ghent incomplete. Six of the other compartments are now at Berlin. 
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in that per se, an abstract excellence, and not in any notion or feeling 
about it. This principle lies, we believe, at the root of what numbers 
have felt in various degrees and modes—the peculiar and unreplaceable 
yalue of literality in aid of an ideal subject. 

The principle pervades, more or less, the works of the ay Flemish 
and German schools generally; but John van Eyck, for the nakedness of 
his adherence to it, and his supreme powers as a painter, is its most con- 
spicuous representative. John Memling, the glory of Bruges, had far more 
mind and imagination, Quentyn Massys more of the dramatic faculty ; 
others, all candid admirers must admit, often painted away with the 
judgment entirely in abeyance as to the objects upon which the hand was 
to be exercised ; but, as a class, they all inculcate the same doctrine— 
that the plain facts of nature have in them that depth and divinity which 
will confer an abstract purity of sentiment upon such representation as 
shall be founded upon clear and accurate perception alone. 

Old Roger of Bruges, the elder Cranach, John Mostaert, the brothers 
Dunwege, De Bles, and the anonymous St. Christopher, at the Antwerp 
Museum, are worthy of our special gratitude for pleasure conferred. At 
Antwerp we hit also upon an extensive temporary exhibition of paintings 
of the old and new schools, and all manner of objects of art and 
yirtt, starred with noble things here and there. At Cologne we found 
another, of pictures all mediwval, to the number of five hundred. Here 
was a delightful experience in the solemn religious grace and womanli- 
ness of Amberger’s female saints—each worth two or three of Raphael's 
average Madonnas. The lion of the collection was a Virgin and Child 
of ancient master Stephan of Cologne, larger than life ; mild and beauti- 
ful, but with a softness approaching to weakness, much in contrast with 
the general characteristics of the age. For this the restorer is partly | 
responsible. We should not quit the mediwval art without referring to 
a most interesting series of the acts of St. Romuald in the grand massive | 
cathedral of Malines; some of them especially, where a different hand is 
probably to be detected, superb for colour, fecling, and dramatic truth, | 
combined. Nor will we withhold a word of condolence on the dead, 
dead inanity of a small modern exhibition at Cologne, to which France, 
Belgium, and Holland, as well as Germany, had contributed. A piteous 
sight truly ; the utter inertia of artistic faculty in the little men here 
being something in comparison with which the level of our own Suffolk 
Street or British Institution seems almost robust, There was a wonderful 
child’s head, however, by the admirable Parisian artist Ricard,—a head 
where the claims of colour, character, and execution, are united and 
balanced to perfection: and one Waldmiiller, a Vienna man, had sent a | 
small domestic subject, in which that strange and poignant happiness of 
revisiting the out-doors face of nature after a deathlike sickness is feel- 
ingly expressed. A landscape was tolerable here and there : silence and | 
commiseration sum up the rest. 

The few remarks which are to serve as our sermon upon the texts | 
Rubens, Guides, and Restorers, may be kept for a future occasion. 


Lrtters to the Editor. 


THE SOLDIER’S CAP. 
London, 23d October 1854. 

Srr—As a care for the Army is not repudiated by you, let me call your 
attention to a small but important item which is to be introduced into the 
new uniform when the costume reform takes place next year. The present 
infantry shako is to be abolished,—and well might it be so, for very 
unsightly and not very serviceable is it; but, alas! that which is proposed 
is both more unsightly and more unserviceable than that now in use | 
—nay, it is even worse than that discarded head-piece the first Albert 
shako. The thing proposed is somewhat difficult of description: it is 
a little conical-shaped compound of beaver and patent leather, with a 
large sun-peak standing strait out from the forehead. It will barely cover 
the head, and not the least provision is made to protect the neck from the | 
rain or sun ; on the contrary, it will rather act as a gutter-pipe to convey 
the rain down the men’s back. 

Why is the English infantryman always doomed to be made uncomforta- 
ble to himself and uncomfortable to the beholder > How much better would 
have been the helmet of which we have lately seen so many good patterns, 
somewhat after the fashion of the Prussian. This at the same time is a 
handsome and serviceable appointment: the head before and behind is well 
protected from sun and wet, and it gives the wearer a martial and classic ap- 

ce. The protection of the back of the head and neck from the sun 
is an important point that seems not to be understood by the cap-manufacturer 
. inventor; but we who have been in warm climates know the importance 
of it. 

The pattern such as I have above described as that of the intended shako 
has been “approved”; but it may not yet be too late, if taken up in the 
proper quarter, to stop the order, and to change it for that which good taste 
and common sense would point out. 

Your obedient servant, 








An Ov_p Suako-WEARER. 


ON DECIMAL COINAGE, 
Liverpool, October 1854. 
Sm—Having seen lately letters on the above subject in your excellent 
Paper, may I trouble you with a short note on the same subject ? 
_ By the simple introduction of a new set of copper coins nearly correspond- 
ing in value to the present, and by calling in the present 5s., 2s. 6d., 4d., 
ane 3d, silver pieces, a complete decimal system can be readily established : 
us— 


A TABLE OF DECIMAL COINS AND VALUES. 


Copper. Mills. 
~_~—. 


= Gold. Silver Florins. 
Coins, Names. Fq. 8 A DF F Fj Fi} Pr DM M 
{ Sovereign...... 1 1=2 = 5=l=W=40 = 200 = 500 = 1000 
Gold... Angel......... 1 1 ee 5=10=20 = 100=250= 500) 
Double Florin . 1-5th iz @=4=8 = 10= 100= 200 
Silver ,, ) Florin....... . 1-10th — b= 2= 4 = W= W= 100 
| Ditto, Half .... 1-20th (old shilling i= § 10 25 iO 
Ditto, Quarter, 1-40th (old sixpence) l = 5 - 25 
, New Pence ..., 1-200th (10 new = 12 old pence) 1 5 
Copper, } Double Mill... 1-500th (25 new = 24 old pence) - 1 - | 
Re 1-1000th (50 new = 48 old pence ~ - 


l 
The present 6d. piece to be called } florin and = to 5 new pence or 6d. old, | 
until all the copper is withdrawn ; the 10d. new being equal in weight to the 
12 old pence. Of course provisions would be bought for 5d. = to 6¢.; but | 
Government would gain in the nny postage stamp, and no doubt it would 
help the revenue a trifle. All the rest would be in statu quo. | 
I am your obedient servant, R. D. Srarrer. | 
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CUNNINGHAM’S JOHNSON.* 

Jounson’s “ Lives of the Poets” has a threefold claim to be ad- 
mitted in a series of British classics: it is the most popular work 
of one of our most eminent writers; it has become a household 
book, to be found in almost every family collection of a few hun- 
dred volumes; and, whatever be its defects, it is the only book of 
its kind in —- literature that has gained a wide acceptance. 
We suspect, indeed, that the defects are one main cause of its 

pularity. Johnson’s criticisms on poetry are just such as would 
occur to any man of clear logical sense and ordinary morality ; he 
has no sympathy with either the intellectual or moral eccentricities 
of genius; would put about the same value on the glove of a mis- 
tress and the cast-off shoe of a footman; has but slender com- 
miseration for sentimental sorrow, or respect for sentimental 
ecstasies; and would utterly scorn the babyism or roguery that 
would claim for gentlemen and ladies who write verses any ex- 
emption from the immutable laws of morality and retribution. 
The young, to whom poetry is a passion, may hate the book for its 
mere common sense, and what they will feel to be a hard ungenial 
tone ; those who regard art, and especially art expressing itself in 
language, as a province of human activity subject to organic 
laws which regulate its development and enter into all even the 
smallest of its genuine productions, will miss any perception of 
this fact, any attempt to discern and state such laws; those who 
look to poets as to prophets, whose function is to sound and to 
solve deep problems of existence, will certainly be more than all 
other readers disappointed and vexed. These, however, are not 
defects which would be felt by a busy practical race, to whom 
poetry is for the most part only a recreation, and whose chief de- 
sire is that their household literature should be sensible and vir- 
tuous. And it does singularly enough happen, that the poetry of the 
eighteenth century in England, and indeed of the seventeenth so 
far at least as Johnson dealt with it, is sadly unpoetic in any pro- 
found sense ; is—with the exception of Milton, who really belongs to 
the period before the Restoration, as every poet truly ekanga te the 
period which formed and trained him—of the earth, earthy ; good 
sense or nonsense put into verse more or less graceful or sonorous, 
but evincing little of that “ vision and faculty divine,” that power 
of interpreting man’s life to himself, of reading the “ open secret,” 
which is the essential characteristic of the great poets. Johnson, 
therefore, was better fitted for estimating at its true worth the body 


| of English poetry between the Restoration and the close of the 


eighteenth century, than he would have been for exhaustive criti- 
cism of the poetry of the period which preceded, or of that which 
succeeded those hundred years. On these poets we may as a rule 
take Johnson’s judgment to be true, as far as it goes; though 


' where any gleam of a more central fire flashes from the general 


superficial crackling, he fails to perceive it. 

As a biographer, Johnson’s reputation stands high, though he 
had neither inclination for minute research nor any very deep sense 
of what people call now the “significance of facts.” He could 
gather the main familiar incidents of a career into a narrative that 
rolled on in stately diction and sonorous sentences; and he could 
tack sound if obvious moral reflections to the ups and downs, the 
sorrows and joys, of a chequered life. What a biographer ought 
specially to aim at, a sense of the individuality of his subject, and 
a corresponding representation, had no charm for the Doctor, 
who effaced all the minor living distinctions of men and 
things by the broad sweep of his loaded brush. In reading John- 
son’s Lives, we are too often reminded of the warning of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to his class, against mistaking emptiness for 
breadth, want of detail for the grand style. But Johnson, in this 
and in his notions about poetry, (for sense of the thing we scarcely 
feel justified in awarding him,) only represented his age, and did 
better than any one else what that age was alive to and admired. 
His work ought to live, if for nothing but to preserve the recol- 
reat man, and of the level of the 
eighteenth century. So Mr. Murray has, we think, full justifica- 
tion for occupying three volumes of his Classical Series with it. 


| Nor can it be doubted that the value of the work, as a book of 


reference and authority, is increased by correcting such errors of 
date and fact as later researches have brought to light. 

We think, however, that Mr. Peter Cunningham, to whom 
the task of editing has been assigned, is rather disposed to 
make mountains of molehills in respect of his labours. Johnson 
indulged so sparingly in research, that minute detail, either 
biographical or bibliographical, is not a characteristic of 


| even the most careful of his literary biographies; and the 
| number of errors committed is of course only in proportion, and 


we are bound to say in very small proportion, to the num- 
ber of facts stated. Mr. Cunningham in his preface gives a 
tolerably exhaustive list of such mistakes as he has himself cor- 
They are for the 
most part only carelessness of reference or slips of memory ; 
one is a mere verbal blunder, which is curiously enough repeated 
by Mitford in his recent elaborate Life of Milton, pretixed to Mr. 
Pickering’s handsome edition of the complete works; and of the 
most important—dates of birth, death, or literary productions— 
one may say without much injustice that they have somewhat the 
value of a chiffonier’s treasures. Yet Mr. Cunningham informs ug 


* Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets, with Critical Observations on their 
Works, by Samuel Johnson; with Notes corrective and explanatory by Peter Cun 
ningham, F.S.A, Volume I, Published by Murray, 
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that it is twenty years since he resolved to become the editor of 
Johnson’s Lives. Of course he has not spent any great portion of 
those years upon this task, but we think that most literary men, 


a 


business in editions whose principal merit is their style of getting. 


up: we pardon a few unimportant misprints in books so mary 
lously cheap as Mr. Bohn’s, but they are not consistent with the 





with a fondness far biographical or bibliographical research, would | pretensions of Albemarle Street and twenty years’ preparation. 


have found some more interesting matter to insert in their inter- 
leaved copy of the Lives, during twenty years’ miscellaneous read- 
ing, than seems to have fallen in Mr. Cunningham’s way, if the 
first volume is to be taken as a fair specimen of his industry or 

fortune. Mr. Cunningham might at least have added to the 
value of Johnson’s work by compiling a list of the various editions 
of the works of each poet, and indicating their excellences and de- 
fects; he might, too, haye stated briefly the main authorities for 
each life, thus enabling a reader to go to original sources for his 
convictions of Johnson's merits as a recorder of facts. Such notes 
would have been far better worth giving than the oy of 
those which merely express critical differences, either of Mr. Cun- 


ningham’s own or of some writer subsequent to Johnson, from | 
anager pronounced in the text. The former would at any rate 


ave indicated research; the latter implies nothing but an ac- 
quaintance with current literature. 

But, in fact, this edition, the result of twenty years’ pre- 
meditation—Johnson did not take as many weeks for his prepa- 
ration—is exceedingly meagre in new matter, resting almost wholly 
on biographies of the poets published since Johnson’s time. 
The case may be different with the poets who are to come in the 
next two volumes, but we have been much disappointed with the 
notes to the first. And the worst of it is, that, from indications 
here and there, we cannot implicitly trust the carefulness and ac- 
curacy even of what is put down. Of course most of the facts 
stated in such a book will be accurate, because for the most part 


they have been sifted over and over again ; but the especial value | 


of such an edition—apart from its typographical attraction—is that 
it can be depended on, and saves the necessity of reference to other 
books. We do not allude to — of Mr. Peter Cunningham on 
i matters,—as that won 
face, “ I would venture to affirm that no one has written finer or 
truer things about Paradise Lost than Johnson in his Life,”—be- 
cause de gustibus non disputandum, until, at least, some agree- 
ment has been come to.as to the true ground of taste. Otherwise 
‘we might enter a passing protest against another dictum which is 
printed as Mr. Peter Cunningham’s, with a strange air of au- 
thority, at page 162: “The admirers of Milton’s political opinions,” 


says the note-writer, “ and some too who comprehend his poetry, | February 12, 1624. An editor of Mr. C 


have found his prose style 
*Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 


rful dictum in page 18 of the Pre- | 


Mr. Cunningham, we regret to observe, manifests an indisposition 

to recognize the labours of his contemporaries. One instance meets 
us in a note to Johnson’s original advertisement. He speaks there 
of two letters of Dryden discovered since Scott’s edition, and 
|“ conseguently not included in any edition of Dryden’s works,” 
This would lead a reader ignorant of the real fact to suppose that 
no letters of Dryden besides those included in Scott’s edition had 
been since published, and that since Scott’s life no life of Dryden 
had been published. Mr. Cunningham is of course aware 
only this year, Mr. Robert Bell has published a life of Dry, 
with several new and interesting letters, and at least one fact un- 
known before, which bears with most convincing evidence upon 
the hitherto most debateable point in Dryden’s career. 

At page 6 (Life of Cowley) Mr. Cunningham adds a note to 
Johnson’s general statement, that Cowley went to Cambridge in 
the year 1636, to inform his readers that Cowley was that year an 
| unsuccessful candidate at Westminster School for election to Tri- 
nity College. As we'were aware of a fact which seems to haye 
escaped both Dr, Johnson and Mr. Cunningham, (though a phrase 
in Cowley’s will ought to have set them upon traces of it,) namely, 
that Cowley lived and died a Fellow of Trinity College, we 
have made inquiries into this matter, and are informed that 
the College books prove Cowley was a Westminster scholar of 
Trinity, and that he must have been chosen at Westminster in 
1636, as his name appears at the top of a list of five Westminster 
scholars admitted in April 1637. te Mr. Cunningham will make 
inquiry of those who have in keeping the records of Trinity College, 
| he will doubtless find his statement contradicted. Here, then, is 
| an error introduced into Johnson, not very important, we admit, 
| but it evidences how little real trouble Mr. Cunningham has taken 
to get at truth perfectly accessible. Moreover, his mistake, had 
he Roos scrupulous in acknowledging the sources of his “new” in- 
formation, would have been shifted from his own shoulders; but, 
after his fashion, he copies the statement verbatim from the hand- 
some Oxford edition of Johnson’s works, and leaves the reader to 
credit the new editor’s industry with the discovery. To proceed 
to another University matter: Johnson states that Milton was ad- 
mitted to Christ’s College, Cambridge, in his sixteenth year, on 
ingham’s pretensions 
| to minute accuracy ought to have remembered, that as the year 
| then began in March, and as Milton was born in December 1608, 
| he was therefore in his seventeenth year in “ February 1624,” as 


This, however, is not the case.” Who, after so magisterial a de- Mitford rightly states: again an error of no possible importance, 


eision, will talk 
eloquence and power of style, of the author of the Areopagitica ! 
Mr. Cunningham has a right to his critical opinions. But the 
faults we hinted at are of another character, and we will enumerate 
a few that struck us as we read over his preface and notes, and 
which, unless we happened by a singular accident to stumble upon 
all that are to be found there, must be regarded as specimens. Tet 
us take the Preface first. 

Page 18. Mr. Cunningham states that the tradition of Milton’s 
having been whip 
generally exploded ”; and he ealls it “a vulgar error of our litera- 
ture.” But at page 85 (Life of Milton) he says, “ that Milton was 
whipped at college, rests on the authority of Aubrey, who states the 
story as from his brother, Mr. Christopher Milton”; and adds a 
remark about Aubrey’s accuracy, which would lead anybody to 
‘suppose that he (Mr. Cunningham) believed the story. Our con- 
temporary the Atheneum, by quoting Aubrey’s own words, throws 
a very justifiable doubt on the meaning of the passage ; but, what- 


at college is now, “among those that read, 


ever Aubrey heard or meant, no editor of Johnson should have re- | 


peated the sto 
cussion of the charge. And even Mitford has not made his case as 
strong as it might be made, by omitting to remark that bitter and 


without stating Mitford’s most satisfactory dis- | 


scurrilous as was the abuse which was poured upon Milton during | 
his life, such a charge was never made, though Bishop Hall, if we | 


remember rightly, did accuse him of having been disgraced at 
college. On the very next page of the Preface we find assigned as 
a motive for Johnson’s dislike to Swift, a disservice done by the 
Dean to the Doctor in early life. “Swift, it is supposed,” says Mr. 
Cunningham, “ withheld his recommendation”; and therefore 


Johnson wrote the Dean's life under the ill-controlled fury of a | 


“burning hatred”: and this, too, when in the very next sentence 
he peer} Dr. Johnson’s own positive assertion to Boswell, that 
Swift had never personally offended him. 

graphy ill becomes a man when setting up for a corrector of other 
men’s misstatements of fact. A little further on, we find a like 
liberal suggestion as to the cause of Johnson’s dislike to Lord 
Lyttelton; a dislike not very venomous, as is proved by the 
Doctor’s wish to leave his Lordship’s life in the hands of his 
brother Lord Westcote,—certainly not the act of an enemy wish- 
mg to avenge a wrong. 

n page 24 (still of the Preface) we are told, that “ Johnson 
does not delight in fiction or blank verse, but likes sterling sense 
expressed in vigorous English and in English herameters with 
wal Of course Mr. Cunningham means by hexrameters the 
ordinary ten-syllable heroic measure of Dryden and Pope: we 
need not comment on the strange ignorance thus displayed. More- 
over, at the bottom of the same page, he goes on: “ He [Johnson] 
gives, I feel and regret, a most undue preference to blank verse 
over rhyme,”—a slip of the pen, of course ; but such slips have no 


Such hypothetical bio- | 





in of the richness, the strength, the wonderful except as indicating an inaccurate habit of editing. 


| At page 90 (Life of Milton) Johnson speaks of Milton visiting 
Galileo, “ then a prisoner in the Inquisition.” The phrase is not 
particularly important, but it gives an exaggerated colour to 
Galileo's treatment; and a perscn correcting Johnson’s misstate- 
ments might as well have explained that Galileo was not thrown 
into a dungeon, but only confined under an arrest in a friend’s 
house, or in apartments belonging to officers of the Inquisition. 
(Vide Walker’s Memoir of Tassoni, page 238, quoted by Mitford 
in his Memoir of Milton.) We cannot attribute the same — 
of unimportance to Mr. Cunningham’s omission to correct 
malignant charge which Johnson repeats against Milton of having 
interpolated a prayer from Sidney’s Arcadia into the Eicon Basilike, 
with the view of casting contempt and suspicion on the King’s 
piety ; a charge which Johnson, with characteristic unconsciousness 
of a double application of his words, introduces by the sententious 
remark, that “faction seldom leaves a man honest, however it 
might find him.” If Mr. Cunningham does not know that the 
charge has no ground whatever but malice, and that it has been 
refuted, he is not sufficiently versed in the literature of his sub- 
ject; and if he does know it, he must have a very singular notion 
of his duty as an editor to leave it without remark. Then again, 
Mr. Cunningham must know that some ns have dou the 
authenticity of those passages in Milton’s History of England which 
reflected on the Long Parliament and the Assembly of Divines; 
doubts which are supported by the exceeding internal improbability 
of Milton attacking that party under the reign of Charles the 
Second, and of the licenser objecting to suck attacks if presented to 
him. Johnson, however, aflirms that Milton himself gave a copy 
to the Earl of Anglesea; from which the suppressed passage was 
rinted first in 1738. Now here was scope for a minute editor; 
but Mr. Cunningham has not a word to say on the subject, though 
it has been ably discussed by Milton's latest biographer, and has 
frequently been a subject of dispute. 

But our space is limited, and we must proceed, leaving aside 
memoranda we had made of assertions utterly unsupported by 
cited evidence or reference to authority, though possibly perfectly 
correct, and of notes that have no relevancy to the passages to 
which they are affixed. One point, however, in the life of Dry- 
den, we must note, if it were only to call Mr. Cunningham’s at- 
tention to it, and give him an opportunity of explaining his con- 
duct, for it amounts to something more than a literary offence. 
Mr. Robert Bell, at the beginning of this year, in the Life of Dry- 
den prefixed to the first volume of Parker’s Annotated British 
Poets, along with other new matter, printed for the first time @ 
mutilated Treasury warrant, which threw a strongly favourable 
light on one of the most questionable passages of Dryden’s career, 
and which, whatever ultimate opinion any person may form on 
Dryden’s conversion to Popery, must be taken into account as evl- 
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of t importance. 
pry bet First. in alluding to the letters-patent of 4th March 
1685-86, granting a pension of a hundred a year to ~— (page 
$34,) he says, “ This is, J suspect, only a renewal by King James 
of the additional pension granted by King Charles the Second, and 
which of course expired with the life of that King.” Why, till 
Bell produced the Treasury warrant, the additional hundred a 
year se Charles was unknown; it was supposed to be an original 
t of James, and to be the price of Dryden’s conversion: and yet 
Cunningham talks of it as a matter so familiar as to need no re- 
mark, and has the coolness to credit his own sagacious “ suspicion ” 
with Mr. Bell’s elaborate deduction from a newly-discovered fact. 
The singularity of this proceeding is not diminished when we find 
that Mr. Cunningham himself is provided with an additional official 
proof of the increase to Dryden’s pension having taken place in 
the reign of Charles, for he publishes a ne order of an earlier 
date than Mr. Bell’s. We do not therefore deny that Mr. Cun- 
ningham may have formed his conclusion as soon as or sooner than 
Mr. Bell, but Mr. Bell published his first; to him the public are 
indebted for their new view of Dryden’s case; and the laws of lite- 
honesty demanded that due acknowledgment of the fact 

should be made. Mr. Cunningham in another passage, speaking 
of Dryden’s conversion, says, ‘‘ Those who would pursue the sub- 
ject thus admirably handled by Dr. Johnson, should consult Scott’s 
Tife of Dryden, Southey’s Life of Cowper, and Macaulay’s His- 
tory.” This again looks like studied suppression of Mr. Bell, who 
certainly has argued the question quite as ably as any of these 
writers, and with a fuller knowledge of the facts than any of them. 
We will not dismiss Dryden without stating that Mr. Cunning- 
ham has found evidence of Dryden’s having succeeded in obtain- 
ing, through Lord Rochester, (Hyde, Earl of Rochester,) a place in 
the Customs; a fact which previous biographers have not known. 

We regret that we have not been able to bestow more praise 
upon the editing of a book so handsomely got-up: we trust that 
the writers and literary history of the eighteenth century have 
occupied Mr. Cunningham’s attention with more success than we 
ean attribute to his studies among those of the latter part of the 
seventeenth. 

— this notice was in type, we have received the second 
volume of Mr. Cunningham’s Johnson; too late, however, for 
critical examination this week.—Ep. } 


WILLIAM CHAMBERS ON AMERICA.* 

In this volume Mr. William Chambers gives an account of a 
tour made during the latter part of 1853 through portions of 
Nova Scotia, Canada, and the States; the line of the St. Law- 
rence and the Lakes forming the Northern, and Richmond in 
Virginia the Southern limit of his journey. The journey was 
made rapidly—often so rapidly that only a man accustomed to ob- 
serve and note his observations would o_ had anything to tell; 
and perhaps this habit is occasionally pushed a little too far. Mi- 
nute detail, without the picturesqueness necessary to enliven 
description, sometimes renders the narrative dry; and the inven- 
torial account of arrangements and accommodations in steamers 
and hotels partakes of the same character. 

Mr. Chambers was strongly impressed, as his readers will be, 
with the progress and prosperity of the United States and Canada. 
He was undeceived in regard to certain social peculiarities, which 
the continual iteration of travellers had led him to expect. He 
only encountered one curious questioner—a person evidently 
superannuated. The race is dying out, and young America is too 
busy with its own affairs to trouble its head about those of other 
people; the stranger may come and go unnoticed. Mr. Chambers 

ed about him at every opportunity for hasty feeding, but 
did not find it; indeed, the arrangements of the public tables 
are such that any person may sit as long as he pleases over 
his dinner. Mr. Chambers, Leuanen, chiefly travelled along 
leading lines, and put up at first-rate hotels. The strictures 
of the earlier travellers, too, bore as hard upon the cookery as 
the “bolting.” As the Americans in the large cities have sub- 
stituted French “cuisine” for cookery, it is likely that the tra- 
velling censors have effected a change in eating and introduced 
mastication. Mr. Chambers only now and then encountered 
another much-talked-of habit; but the continual presence of 
ittoons reminded him that the custom was not yet extinct, 
ough probably on the wane. Accustomed to the rapidity, 
greater general punctuality, the division of passengers, and 
first-class accommodation of the British railway, the tourist 
clearly does not admire the Américan system of single lines, fre- 
quent stoppages either inevitable or accidental, and the uniform 
accommodation for all ranks; though he admits it is adapted 
tothe physical and social condition of the country. The hygiene 
and “’buses” of New York are in the last stage of badness. 

Such things, however, are trifles. The broad and novel fea- 
ture exhibited in this book on America is the stride which the 
country is making in material progress and prosperity. The 
reader will be impressed more vividly than he has yet been with 

© activity, enterprise, and advancement shown in most of the 
leading departments of American business. The great establish- 
ments in many branches of trade apparently exceed the rarest 
show-places in this country, and with their extensive machinery, 
the immense range of their home trade, the energy and inventive 
faculties everywhere displayed, leave the Old Country far behind 
in all that is included under the hackneyed but expressive term 
“go-ahead.” Neither is this unaccompanied by much splendour 

* Things as they Are in America, By William Chambers. Published by W. and 
ers, 
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and richness of decoration, in those things where public or private 
wealth generally displays itself. The Federal, State, a 
ecclesiastical, and educational buildings, are not described b : 
Chambers in particularly glowing terms; but it is evident that as 
regards materials, magnitude, and outlay, they equal anything in 
Europe. The private mansions of the wealthy citizens of New 
York, Boston, and a more especially of New York, 
are spacious in structure and lavish in ornament and in rich fur- 
niture, whatever the taste exhibited may be; which we infer from 
the description is something more than florid. The same remarks 
may be applied to their gigantic hotels, which are indeed sui 
generis; and these being used by the class which in this country 
would only be called table, possibly foster and spread a 
general taste for style and luxury. 

We are accustomed, and perhaps as regards solidity and finish 
not without reason, to pique ourselves on being the work-shop of 
the world for machinery. In extent and variety of application 
to everyday purposes, America seems to exceed this country; the 
scarcity of labour and its high remuneration having probably 
directed attention to the subject. The following description of 
furniture-factories is from the visit to Cincinnati. 

** The first establishment I visited was a furniture-factory—a huge brick 
building, five stories in height, with a long frontage at corner of two 
streets, and in which 250 hands are employed in different departments, 
Many of these are occupied merely in guiding and superintending machines 
moved by shafts and belts from a large steam-engine on the ground-floor. 
Every article receives its shape in the rough by means of saws; and these 
move with such rapidity that their teeth are invisible to the eye. The ar- 
ticles are next ~~ or turned, and morticed, in the same inconceivably 
rapid manner. In the planing operations some surprising eflects are pro- 
duced, A rough deal, or other piece of wood, being arranged on a bench 
under the action of a plane which revolved horizontally, was in a few 
instants smoothed as if by the finest hand-labour. Chairs of a common 
class, but neatly turned and painted, were the principal article of manu- 
facture. The number produced almost goes beyond belief. I was informed 
that the average quantity was 200 dezen every week, or at the rate of 
124,800 chairs per annum, worth from five to twenty-four dollars per dozen. 
Among these, a large number are rockers. The machinery for scooping out 
and shaping the seats was exceedingly ingenious. The next article in im- 

ortance is chests of drawers; of which 2000 are manufactured annually. 
Baby -cribs are another important item ; but the number of them produced 
could not be definitely stated. e ° nd 

“The next establishment I looked in upon was a totter Gotoms, De 

which similarly-improved machinery was employed to cut out and fini 
various parts of the articles required. As many as 1000 bedsteads are turned 
out every week, valued at from four to twenty-four dollars each. Some other 
works were visited, but it is undesirable to enter on details respecting their 
products. In the fabrication of iron stoves, locks, and hinges, window- 
frames, ornamental cabinet-ware, upholstery, fire-arms, hats, boots and 
shoes, machinery, axes, and other edge-tools, carriages and numerous other 
things—the operations were on a similarly gigantic scale. In one of the boot 
and shoe factories, there are wrought up annually 10,000 sides of sole- 
leather, 40,000 sides of upper leather, 20,000 sheep-skins, 2600 calf-skins, 
5000 pound-weights of boot-nails, and 600 bushels of shoe-pegs. The 
_— away in this establishment amount to 60,000 dollars per annum, 
nearing facts of this kind, the question continually occurs, where do all 
these manufactures go? Of course the explanation is found in the per- 
petual demand over the vast regions of which, as has been said, Cincinnati is 
the centre. Every day, thousands of fresh families are making a settlement 
in the wilderness, and each needs bedsteads, tables, chairs, and other articles 
of domestic use. On the quay at Cincinnati, therefore, you see vast piles of 
new furniture, iron stoves, tin-ware, cases of boots and shoes, and everything 
else needed by settlers, preparing to be despatched a thousand miles by 
steamers on the Mississippi and its tributaries. One manufacturer of cabinet- 
work told me he had received an order to make the whole furniture of a ho- 
tel in California.” 

We could quote other accounts of a similar kind, but the man- 
ner in which washing is carried on will perhaps give the best idea 
of the gigantic nature of American industrial operations. 

“The laundry departments of the American hotels ought not to be for- 
gotten in the list of marvels. Placed under the management of a i 
clerk, who records all necessary details, the arrangements for washing, drying, 
and ironing, would astonish any ordinary laundress. The drying is done by 
rapidly-whirling machines, which wring out the wet, and cause the articles 
to pass through currents of hot air, so as to turn them out ready for the 
ironer in the space of afew minutes. Depending on these aids, the American 
needs not to encumber himself with great loads of under-clothing in his ex- 
cursions, Anywhere, in an hour cr two, he can get everything washed 
dressed, as if he had just started from home.” 

Slavery and the condition of the Coloured population in the Free 
States occupied the attention of Mr. Chambers. As regards the 

osition of the free Coloured race, he agrees with Dr. Marshall 

lall: he goes further than Dr. Hall in censuring the professing 
philanthropists who denounce the Southern planters for kee 
ing their Negroes in bondage, while they themselves will not ad- 
mit a Coloured man, however educated or well-behaved, into their 
public vehicles, their assemblies, or even their churches, and rele- 
gate Coloured children to a school of their own. His anticipations 
of ultimate issues are gloomy ; he thinks it possible that the ques- 
tion of slavery may eventually be a means of breaking up the 
Union. He saw too little of the South to form any very trust- 
worthy opinion upon the treatment of the slaves. What he saw 
of the ploughing of the Negroes in Virginia as he passed along, as 
well as what he heard, impressed him with the dearness and 
badness of slave labour as compared with free White labour. 
Some slave-auctions, which he purposely went to Richmond to 
see, strip off the romance from that feature of the “ institu- 
tion.” For manners and incidents, and indeed for novelty, this 
chapter is the most remarkable in the book. The following are 
single instances. In the first auction-room, dull and dingy enough, 
into which Mr. Chambers went, he only found some’ children 
“ playing at auctioning.” 

** An intensely black little Negro, of four or five years of age, was standing 
on the bench, or block as it is called, with an equally black girl, about a 
year younger, by his side, whom he was pretending to sell by bids to another 
black child, who was rolling about the floor. 
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‘ My appearance did not interrupt the merriment. The little auctioneer 
tontinued his mimic play, and appeared to enjoy the joke of selling the girl, 
who stood demurely by his side. 

“ ¢Fifty dolla for de gal—fifty dolla—fifty dolla—I sell dis here fine 
for fifty dolla,’ was uttered with extraordinary volubility by the woolly- 
headed urchin, accompanied with appropriate gestures, in imitation, doubt- 
less, of the scenes he had seen enacted daily on the spot. I spoke a few 
words to the little creatures, but was scarcely aleninel ; and the fun went 
on as if I had not been present : so I left them, happy in rehearsing what 
was likely soon to be their own fate.” : 

He went to another room, and appeared among the examiners. 

‘While intending purchasers were proceeding with personal examina- 
tions of the several lots, I took the liberty of putting a few questions to the 
mother of the children. The following was our conversation. ‘Are youa 
married woman?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘How many children have you had?’ 
‘Seven.’ ‘Where is your husband?’ ‘In Madison county.’ ‘* When did 
you part from him?’ ‘On bp aye me daysago,’ ‘ Were you sorry to 
part from him?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ she replied with a deep sigh; ‘my heart was 
a’most broke.’ ‘Why is your master selling you?’ ‘I don’t know—he 
wants money to buy some land—suppose he sells me for that.’ 

“There might not be a word of truth in these answers, for I had no means 
of testing their correctness; but the woman seemed to speak unreservedly, 
and I am inclined to think that she said nothing but what, if necessary, 
could be substantiated. I spoke also to the Young woman who was seated 
near her. She, like the others, was perfectly black, and appeared stout and 
healthy, of which some of the persons present assured themselves by feeling 
her arms and ankles, looking into her mouth, and causing her to stand up. 
She told me she had several brothers and sisters, but did not know where 
they were. She said she was a house-servant, and would be glad to be bought 
by a good master—looking at me, as if I should not be unacceptable. 

“T have said that there was an entire absence of emotion in the - of 
men, women, and children, thus seated preparatory to being sold. This does 
not correspond with the ordinary accounts of slave-sales, which are repre- 
sented as tearful and harrowing. My belief is, that none of the parties felt 
deeply on the subject, or at least that any distress ~~ experienced was but 
momentary—soon passed away and was forgotten. ine of my reasons for 
this opinion rests on a trifling incident which occurred. While waiting for 
the commencement of the sale, one of the gentlemen present amused himself 
with a pointer-dog, which, at command, stood on its hind-legs, and took 
gan of bread from his pocket. These tricks greatly entertained the row of 

old and pouns ; and the woman, whose heart three minutes 
before was almost broken, now laughed as heartily as any one.” 

No sale could be effected here; the lots were all bought in. At 
another room Mr. Chambers was more successful. 

“* Mingling in the crowd, I went to see what should be the fate of the man 
and boy, with whom I had already had some communication. 

“There the pair, the two cousins, sat by the fire, just where I had left 
them an hour ago. The boy was put up first. 

“*Come along, my man—jump up; there’s a good boy!’ said one of the 
partners, a bulky and respectable-looking person, with a gold chain and bunch 
of seals; at the same time getting on the block. With alacrity the little 
fellow came fi and, mounting the steps, stood by his side. The forms 
in front were filled by the company; and as I seated myself, I found that 
my old companion, Wide-awake, was close at hand, still chewing and spitting 
at a great rate. 

‘* Now, gentlemen,’ said the auctioneer, putting his hand on the shoulder 
of the boy, ‘here is a very fine boy, seven years of age, warranted sound— 
what do you say for him? I put him up at 500 dollars—500 dollars. (Speak- 
ing quick, his right hand raised up, and coming down on the open palm of 
his left.) 500 do’ Any one say more than 500 dollars. (560 is bid.) 
560 dollars. Nonsense! Just lookat him. See how high he is. (He draws 
the lot in front of him, and shows that the little fellow’s head comes up to 
his ) You see he is a fine, tall, healthy boy. Look at his hands. 

** Several step forward, and cause the boy to open and shut his hands—the 
flexibility of the small fingers, black on the one side and whitish on the 
other, being well looked to. The hands and also the mouth having given 
satisfaction, an advance is made to 570, then to 580 dollars. 

**Gentlemen, that is a very poor price for a boy of this size. (Address- 
ing the lot) : Go down, my boy, and show them how you can run.’ 

‘The boy, seemin ly happy to do as he was bid, went down from the 
block, and ran smartly across the floor several times; the eyes of every one 
in the room following him. 

* *Now, that will do. Get up again. oy mounts the block, the steps 
pam { rather deep for his short Less but the auctioneer kindly lends him a 
hand.) Come, gentlemen, you see this is a first-rate lot. (590—600—610 
—620—630 dollars are bid.) I will sell him for 630 dollars. (Right hand 
coming down on left.) Last call. 630 dollars once—630 dollars twice, (A 
pause; hand sinks.) Gone!’ ” 

The traveller’s opinion of Lower Canada was not favourable; 
owing to the yer which the old French laws and customs 
relating to land interpose in the way of improvement, and to the 
oldfashioned prejudices of the habitans. He has formed a high 
opinion of Upper Canada as a place for residence or emigration ; 
nor did he trace that backwardness compared with the American 
frontier which has been so often spoken of. Doubtless, like the 
fast eating and the intrusive questioning of the Americans, it has 
been improved. Nova Scotia he also found more advanced than 
he expected. Throughout British America he perceived no dissa- 
tisfaction as regards the connexion with the Mother-country, and 
no wish for annexation. 








TAYLOR’S LIFE AND LANDSCAPES FROM EGYPT." 
Mr. Bayarp Taytor, it may be remembered, was an American 
rinter’s . oy with a turn for verse and a longing to see 
urope. By dint of a volume of poetry, some assistance from 
friends, and a sort of foreign correspondent engagement from two 
Transatlantic journals, he travelled over a good part of Western 
Europe, under circumstances of great privation and resolution ; an | 
account of which journey he published in Views Afoot.t His 
present volume appears to be an American importation, and was 
probably written for some American periodical. It contains an | 
ascent of the Nile, a journey across the Nubian Desert from | 
Korosko, between the first and second Cataract, to Abou Hamed, | 
and thence along the Nile to Khartoum, situate at the junction of | 
the Blue and White Niles, and now a commercial emporium for the | 
* Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro Kingdoms of the White Nile: 
deing a Journey to Central Africa. By Bayard Taylor, Author of “ Views Afoot,” 


&c. With a Map and Illustrations by the Author. ‘Published by Low and Co, 
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trade between Egypt and the interior. At Khartoum Mr. Taylor 
sojourned some little time; and he ascended the White Nile ing 
hired vessel as far as the island of Aba, in about 12} degrees of 
North latitude. This was the limit of his agreement, and neither 
boatman nor dragoman could be induced to proceed further; 80 he 
returned to Khartoum. The approach of the sickly season with 
premonitory symptoms of fever drove him back to Egypt; and he 
reached Cairo on the 1st April 1852, having left it on the 17th 
November 1851. 

There is no novelty in an ascent of the Nile, or an account of 
the antiquities on its banks. Captain Peel’s ride has made us fa. 
miliar with the fatigues, privations, and dangers of the Nubian 
desert, Peel and other writers have described the region and the 
traffic of which Khartoum is the centre. Wernet{ ascended the 
White Nile eight or nine degrees further than Mr. Taylor, and 
probably under greater advantages, except that Mr. Taylor escaped 
the fever which part of the time prostrated Werne: one or two 
other explorers have also passed beyond the island which limited 
our author’s explorations. New information was hardly to be 
looked for, unless from a man of greater acquirement than Mr. Tay. 
lor. He brings, however, considerable literary skill to his task, 
His descriptions are graphic, lively, and more readable than might 
have been supposed; the interest of the reader being kept alive 
till towards the close of the book, when the return journey be- 
comes monotonous. This peculiarity, no doubt, attends the book, 
especially as regards Egypt—that the descriptions are coloured 
by the writer’s mind; and as that happens to be through. 
out the journey in a mood of Epicurean satisfaction, it is likely 
that another traveller would see things in another light, 
and say that Mr. Taylor had deceived him. The mono- 
tony which some find in a Nile voyage was to Mr. Tay- 
lor a period of placid enjoyment, varied by little land ex- 
cursions and conversations with the natives. The remains of 
Egyptian art impressed him historically, artistically, and archeo- 
logically; his poetical imagination leading him to find what a 
good many tourists will probably seek for in vain. Either judg- 
ment in the choice of the season, or prudence in preparation, or good 
fortune, enabled him to cross the Nubian desert without the suffer- 
ings which many have experienced there; indeed, by some happy 

uliarity of constitution, he rarely felt the heat severely, and the 
rarity of the atmosphere stimulated his vitality. He was equally 
fortunate in his ascent of the White Nile. He altogether escaped 
the fevers which reduce or prostrate others of the White race ; and, 
either from this cause, the novelty of the scenery, or a rhetorical 
turn, he paints the waters and the banks of the mysterious river 
in more glowing colours than Werne. To the reader the pictures 
are striking, and the impressions pleasing, even though he may 
have his doubts whether “ our own correspondent ” is not “ touch- 
a matters for effect, and showing the reader beauties he 
would never find out for himself. 

If it were not for the deadly nature of the climate, Khartoum 
would make a capital head-quarters for African exploration. It is 
most favourably situate for a Southern expedition, to trace the 
White Nile to its sources, to explore the Mountains of the Moon, 
and possibly to reach some part of the Eastern coast of the conti- 
nent on the Indian Ocean. It is equally well placed for an expe- 
dition to the West, to Lake Tchad and Bornou, through Darfur 
and Wady, regions unvisited by Europeans; thus com ‘leting the 
transit of Africa from the Red Sea to the Atlantic. ~ spite of 
climate, a few Europeans and a good many Levantine adventurers 
reside at Khartoum for business; and every year a boat-expedition 


| ascends the White Nile for commercial purposes, sometimes as far 
| as the vessels can float. In addition to the climate, the barbarism 
| of the people interposes obstacles that at present could with diffi- 


culty be overcome, though they might yield to acquaintanceship 
and management. In the Westerly direction the same political 
jealousy of White men is met, but as there is a more consolidated 
monarchy there is a field for diplomacy. The late Dr. Reitz, the 
Austrian Consul, broke ground shortly before our trayeller’s 
arrival, in a genuine diplomatic way. 

“* A circumstance occurred lately which may help to open Dar-Fur to Eu- 
ropeans. The Sitteh (Lady) Sowakin, the aunt of Sultan Adah, the present 
Monarch of that kingdom, is a zealous Moslem, and lately determined to 
make a pilgrimage to the grave of the Prophet. She arrived in Khartoum 
in August 1851, attended by a large retinue of officers, attendants, and slaves; 
and after remaining a few days descended the Nile to El Mekheyref, crossed 
the Desert to Sowakin, on the Red Sea, and sailed thence for Djidda, the 
oo of Mecca. During her stay, Lattif Pasha was exceedingly courteous to 

er; introducing her to his wives, bestowing upon her handsome presents, 
and furnishing her with boats and camels for her journey. Dr. Reitz availed 
himself of the occasion to make the people of Dar-Fur better acquainted 
with Europeans, All the Frank residents assembled at his house, in Chris- 
tian costume, and proceeded to the residence of the Lady Sowakin. The 
found her sitting in state, with two black slaves before her on their hands 
and knees, motionless as sphinxes. On each side stood her officers and in- 
terpreters. She was veiled, as well as her female attendants; and all ex- 
hibited the greatest surprise and curiosity at the appearance of the Franks. 
The gifts they laid before her—silks, fine soaps, cosmetics, bon-bons, &c., she 
examined with childish delight ; and when the Consul informed her that the 
only object of the Europeans in wishing to enter Dar-Fur was to exchange 
such objects as these for gum and elephants’ teeth, she promised to persuade 
Sultan Adah to open his kingdom to them. 

“The next day her principal officers visited the Consul’s house, and spent 
a long time examining its various wonders. The pictures, books, and furni- 
ture, filled them with astonishment, and they went from one object to an- 
other, like children, uttering exclamations of surprise and delight. What 
most startled them was a box of lucifer-matches, which was entirely beyond 
their comprehension. They regarded the match with superstitious awe, and 
seemed to consider that the fire was produced by some kind of magic. Their 
relation of what they saw so excited the curiosity of the Lady Sowakin, that 
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she came on the following day, with her women. She was no less astonished | into actual existence, would most probably lead to the very re- 


than her attendants had been, but was most attracted by the Consul’s large 
mirror. She and her women spent half an hour before it, making gestures, 
and unable to comprehend how they were mimicked by the reflected figures. 
‘As she was unacquainted with its properties, she threw back her veil to see 
whether the image would show her face. The Consul was standing behind 
her, and thus caught sight of her features: she was black, with a strongly 


; and terminate in disaster. 


marked but not unpleasant countenance, and about forty-five years of age. | 


He had a breakfast prepared for the ladies; but on reaching the room the 
attendants all retired, and he was informed that the women of rank in Dar- 
Fur never eat in the presence of the men. After a? had finished the re- 

t, he observed that they had not only partaken heartily of the various 
Faropean dishes, but had taken with them what they could not eat, so that 
the table exhibited nothing but empty dishes. When they left, the lady 
reiterated her promise, and added, that if the Consul would visit Dar-Fur, 
the Sultan would certainly present him with many camel-loads of elephants’ 
teeth, in consideration of his courtesy to her.” 


The information which Mr. Taylor does furnish in his volume is | 


chiefly of a commercial kind ; business being varied by social and 
fiscal circumstances. The slave-trade flourished briskly, though 
nominally abolished by Mehemet Ali, till the Government raised 
the transit-tax, and then it became profitable to enfranchise the 
commodity. 

“ The traffic in slaves has decreased very much of late. The wealthy 
3gyptians still purchase slaves, and will continue to do so, till the ‘ insti- 
tution’ is wholly abolished, but the despotic rule exercised by the Pasha in 
Nubia has had the effect of greatly lessening the demand. Vast numbers 
of Nubians go into Egypt, where they are engaged as domestic servants ; 
and their paid labour, cheap as it is, is found more profitable than the un- 
paid service of Negro slaves. Besides, the tax on the latter has been greatly 
increased, so that merchants find the commodity less profitable than gum or 
ivory. Ten years ago, the duty paid at Assouan was thirty piastres for a 


Negro, and fifty for an Abyssinian : at present it is three hundred and fifty | 
for the former and five hundred and fifty for the latter, while the tax can be | 


wholly avoided by making the slave free. Prices have risen in consequence, 
and the traffic is proportionately diminished. ‘The Government probably de- 
rives as large a revenue as ever from it, on account of the increased tax ; so 
that it has seemed to satisfy the demands of some of the European powers by 
restricting the trade, while it actually loses nothing thereby. The Govern- 
ment slave-hunts in the interior, however, are no longer carried on. The 
greater part of the slaves brought to Khartoum are purchased from the Galla 
and Shangalla tribes on the borders of Abyssinia, or from the Shillooks and 
Dinkas, on the White Nile. The captives taken in the wars between the 
various tribes are invariably sold. The Abyssinian girls, who are in great 
demand among the Egyptians, for wives, are frequently sold by their own 

nts, ‘They are treated with great respect, and their lot is probably no 


worse than that of any Arab or Turkish female. The more beautiful of them | 


often bring from two hundred to five hundred dollars. Ordinary household 
servants may be had from ove to two thousand piastres. My dragoman, 


Achmet, purchased a small girl for twelve hundred piastres, as a present for | 


his wife. 
thing, according to his religion ; but the true reason, I suspect, was the tax 
at Assouan.” 


This is a glowing picture of Central Africa, much brighter than 


Werne saw. 

“With every hour of our progress the vegetation grew more rank and 
luxuriant. On the Eastern bank, the gum gave place to the flowering mimosa, 
which rose in a dense rampart from the water's edge and filled the air with 
the fragrance of its blossoms. Myriads of wild geese, ducks, cranes, storks, 
herons, and ibises, sat on the narrow beaches of sand or circled in the air with 
hoarse clang and croaking. Among them I saw more than one specimen of 
that rare and curious water-bird, whose large horny bill curves upward in- 
stead of downward, so that it appears to have been put on the wrong way. 
As he eats nothing but small fish, which he swallows with his head under 
water, this is not such a great inconvenience as one would suppose. ‘The 
bars which occasionally made out into the current served asa resting-place 
for crocodiles, which now began to appear in companies of ten or fifteen, and 
the forests were filled with legions of apes, which leaped chattering down 
from the branches to look at us. A whole family of them sat on the bank 
for some time, watching us; and when we frightened them away by our 
shouts, it was amusing to see a mother pick up her infant ape and scamper 
off with it under her arm. The wild-fowl were astonishingly tame, and many 
of them so fat that they seemed scarcely able to fly. Here and there along 
the shore large broods of the young were making their first essays in swim- 
ming. The boatmen took great delight in menacing the old birds with 
pieces of wood in order to make them dive under water. There were some 
superb white cranes, with a rosy tinge along the edges of their wings, and I 
saw two more of the crested king-herons. * ad e 

“There are no habitations on this part of the river, but all is wild and 
lonely and magnificent. I had seen no sail since leaving Khartoum ; and as 
the sun that evening threw his last red rays on the mighty flood, I felt for 
the first time that I was aloue, far in the savage heart of Africa.” 


HEARTSEASE.* 
AttHoven the words “second edition” may appear on copies of 
Heartsease, or the Brother's Wife, the impressions, we believe, 
have been continuous. The “trade subscription” more than 


He intended making her free, which he declared to be a good | 


| 


verse of what they do in the fiction—would create pe ne 

With all these theoretical drawbacks, 
the story is dramatically striking from the outset, and of growing 
interest. Though the persons are not very likely to be encoun- 
tered in life, they have a strong appearance of realit about them. 
There is throughout a pervading spirit of respectability and good 
breeding. Free and easy mannered people, persons even of loose 
morale, are introduced; but the laxity of character which obtains 
in more literal pictures of high life is avoided, as scrupulously as 
in the old didactic fiction of the Hannah More school. It is pro- 
bably this genuine respectable family feeling, combined with the 
careful composition, the dash of Anglican, not Romish’ religion, 
and the air of strong reality which characterizes the whole, that is 
one cause of the writer’s popularity. Originality either in school 
or style cannot be predicated of Heartsease ; but the school and 
style of what may be called the sterling class of novels are carried 
to a high degree of perfection. 

The story rests on the marriage of Arthur Martindale, a young 
officer and second son of a noble family, to the daughter of a schem- 
ing country attorney in the Lake country. The match has been clan- 
destine on the part of the lover, and his family are naturally dis- 
pleased; but the beauty, the simplicity, the kindness of the bride, 
and,.as time and difficulties draw them out, the quiet strength and 
firmness of the wife, not only establish Violet in the favour of 
Lord Martindale and his family, but enable her to improve the 
characters of most of them, as well as to save her husband from 
the ruin which impended over him from too much thoughtlessness 
and good-nature and a worthless friend. 

The strongest point of the work is its characters. 
Arthur Martindale, who is a lifelike picture of the lively, 
humoured, thoughtless, gentlemanly oflicer, doing good and om 
alike innocent of intention, the persons, as we have said, may not 
be transcripts from life, although living qualities are there. But 
they are drawn with solidity and consistency, and animated by 
spirit, while remarkable felicity is shown in keeping the neces- 
sary but distasteful persons out of sight. Old Mr. Moss, Violet’s 
father, Arthur’s false friend, who leads him into difficulties, and 
a few other disagreeables, are only heard of or rarely seen, 
though their influence is marked. ‘The characters directly or 
indirectly carrying on the story—and there are few or none with- 
out some influence upon it—are too many to be here enumerated ; 
but all the leading ones excite the reader’s sympathy, and this is 
the main thing. The narrative may run rapidly, the dramatis per- 
sone may have stepped from the walks of real life, and we may 
have scenes, as the playbills say, of “ thrilling interest,” but they 
are nothing unless the sympathy of the reader is excited. 

The book does not depend upon incidents; but there is no lack 
of power to exhibit them when they fall into the course of the 
narrative. During the early part of her marriage, Violet is tor- 
mented by fears. Her wor hg an excellent and sensible woman, 
but reduced to a nonentity by her husband’s tyranny, has given 
her much good advice as to her conduct towards the Martindale 


Except 


we and her expenses. The responsibility is too much for the 
4 


health of Violet: Arthur, her husband, good-humoured but un- 
accustomed to think, renders her no assistance in economical difli- 
culties, and by his carelessness sometimes torments her with the 
idea that she has lost his affection. Her first confinement takes 
place prematurely, in consequence of a slight misunderstandin 
when he hastily leaves home for a fishing excursion. Arthur's 
elder brother, John—a grave, feeling character, saddened by a dis- 
appointment in love—is Violet’s constant friend. He has arrived 
before his brother Arthur’s return, to find the house in confusion. 

“Arthur came home late in the afternoon of the a day. The 
door was opened to him by his brother ; who abruptly said, ‘She is dying. 
You must lose not a moment if you would see her alive.’ 

“‘ Arthur turned pale, and gave an inarticulate exclamation of horror- 


| stricken inquiry—‘ Confined ? ’ 


‘**TTalf-an-hour ago. She was taken ill yesterday morning immediately 
after you left her. She is insensible, but you may find her still living.’ 

“‘ Nothing but strong indignation could have made John Martindale thus 
communicate such tidings. He had arrived that day at noon to find that 
the creature he had left in the height of her bright loveliness was in the ex- 
tremity of suffering and peril—her husband gone no one knew whither, 


| and the servants, too angry not to = plainly, reporting that he had left 


exhausted an unusually large impression; a second and still larger | 


impression goes to make up this deficiency, and supply immediate 
demand. 


The writer whose popularity is thus established by the surest | 


of all popular tests is the author of various didactic and historical | 
| too late; and room was made for him. All he knew was, that those around 


juvenile books and fictions. The work which has been the means 
of thus exciting interest is most probably Zhe Heir of Redclyffe ; 
a tale that bears a resemblance both in matter and manner to the 
one before us. J/eartsease, to which we now address ourselves, is 
a fiction that does not derive its effect from any vivid reflection 
of actual life either in its story or its persons; indeed, neither 
the one nor the other would be found in the world unless 
as exceptions. The incidents are rarely of an exciting kind, 
and the close elaborated dialogue is often occupied on topics 
that do not directly contribute to the furtherance of the ac- 


her in hysterics, John tried not to believe the half, but as time went on, 
bringing despair of the poor young mother’s life, and no tidings of Arthur, 
while he became more and more certain that there had been cruel neglect, 
the very gentleness and compassion of his nature fired and glowed against 
him who had taken her from her home, vowed to cherish her, and forsaken 
her at such a time. However, he was softened by seeing him stagger 
against the wall, perfectly stunned, then gathering breath, rush up-stairs 
without a word. 

** As Arthur pushed open the door, there was a whisper that it was he— 


watched as if it was not yet death, but what else did he see on those ashy 
senseless features ? 

“With acry of despair he threw himself almost over her, and implored 
her but once to speak, or look at him, No one thought her capable even of 
hearing ; but at his voice the eyelids and lips slightly moved, and a look of 
relief came over the face. 

‘A hand pressed his shoulder, and a spoon containing a drop of liquid 
was placed in his fingers, while some one said, ‘ Try to get her to take this.’ 

**Scarcely conscious, he obeyed, and calling her by every endearing name, 
beyond hope succeeded in putting it between her lips. Her eyes opened 
and were turned upon him, her hand closed on his, and her features as- 


tion or the narrative. The lesson of the main story is not perhaps | sumed a look of peace. The spark of life was for a moment detained by the 


to be recommended save as a warning, for it is that of early and 
unequal marriage; nor can the conduct of the tale be considered 
other than extreme. 


® Heartsease; or the Brother’s Wife. By the Author “=F oii Rede Ag 
Published by Parker und —_ r’s Wife. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe. 


The elements of Heartsease being thrown | whisper—‘The minister is come, sir. 


power of affection, but in a short space the breath must cease, the clasp of 
the hand relax. 

“Once more he was interrupted by a touch; and this time it was Sarah’s 
What name shall it be?’ 


“* Anything—John,’ said he, without turning his head or taking in what 
she said, 
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“The clergyman and John Martindale were waiting in the dressing-room, 
with Violet's cathedral eup filled with water. Shs 

us does not know him >’ asked John, anxiously, as Sarah entered. 

« > she * said conterting her face to keep back the 
tears. ‘She looked at him, and has hold of his hand. I think she will die 
easier for it, dear.’ 

«¢ And at least the poor child is alive to be baptized.’ 

“«* Oh, yes, sir; it seems a bit livelier now,” said Sarah, opening a fold of 
the flannel in her arms. ‘ It is just like its mamma.’ 
‘Ts it a girl?’ he inquired, by no means perceiving the resemblance. 
be 3 . / boy, sir. His papa never asked, though he did say his name should 

ohn.” 

“ Tt matters little,’ said John, mournfully, for to his eye there was no- 
thing like life in that tiny form. ‘And yet how marvellous,’ thought he, 
*to think of its infinite gain by these few moments of unconscious existence!’ 

At the touch of the water it gave a little ery ; which Sarah heard with a 
start and glance of infinite satisfaction. 

“She returned to the chamber, where the same deathly stillness pre- 
vailed; the husband, the medical men, the nurse, all in their several posi- 
tions, as if they had neither moved nor looked from the insensible, scarcely 
breathing figure. 

‘* The infant again gave a feeble sound ; and once more the white features 
moved, the eyes opened, and a voice said, so faintly, that Arthur, as he hung 
over her, alone could hear it, ‘My baby! Oh, let me see it!’ 

“ ¢Bring the child.’ And at the sound of those words the gleam of life 

over her face more completely. 

“ He could not move from her side, and Sarah placed the little creature 
upon his broad band. He held it close to her. ‘Our baby!’ again she 
murmured, and tried to kiss it; but it made another slight noise, and this 
overcame her completely, the deathly look returned, and he hastily gave 
back the infant. 

“She strove hard for utterance, and he could hardly catch her gasping 
Ti. You’ll be fond of it, and think of me.’ 

* ¢ Don’t, don’t talk so, dearest. You will soon be better. You are better. 
Let me give you this.’ 

‘ © Please, I had rather lie still. Dolet me.’ Then again looking up, as 
if she had been losing the consciousness of his presence, ‘Oh! it is you. 
Are you come? Kiss me, and wish me -by.’ 

“*You are better—only take this. on’t you? You need not move; 
Violet, Violet, only try. To please me. There, well done, my precious one. 
Now, you will be more comfortable.” 

“*Thank you, oh no! but I am glad you arecome. I did wish to be a 

wife. I had so much to say to you—if I could—but I can’t remember. 

d my baby-——But oh! this is dying,’ as the sinking returned; ‘Oh, 
Arthur ; keep me—don’t let me die! and she elung to him in terror. 

“ He flung his arm closer round her, looking for help to the doctors. ‘ You 


shall not, you will not, my own, my oe, 
‘And I don’t know how—if some one 


’ 
“ © You can’t help it,’ sighed she, 
would say a prayer. 

“ He could only repeat protests that she must live; but she grew more 
egmest. ‘A prayer! I can’t recolleet—oh! is it wicked? Will God have 
mercy? Ob! would oy but say a prayer?’ 

* * Yes, yes ; but what? Give me a book.’ 

“Sarah put one into his hand, and pointed to a place; but his eyes were 
misty, his voice faltered, broke down, and he was obliged to press his face 
down on the pillows to stifle his sobs. 

“Violet was roused to such a degree of bewildered distress and alarm at 
the sight of his grief, that the doctors insisted on removing him, and almost 
foxeed him away.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 


The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the Seriptures: a series of 
a Be Fredo Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lin- 
coln’s 


Painting and Celebrated Painters, Ancient and Modern ; including 
Historical and Critical Notices of the Schools of Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by Lady Jervis White Jer- 
vis. In two volumes. 

Habits and Men, with Remnants of Record touching the Makers of 
Both. By Dr. Doran, Author of “ Table Traits,” &c. 

The Bungalow and the Tent ; or a Visit to Ceylon. By Edward Sulli- 
van, Author of ** Rambles and Scrambles in America.’ 

Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. By Grace Greenwood. 

Travels of an Arab Merchant in Soudan, (the Black Kingdoms of Cen- 
tral Africa.) I.—Darfur. I].—Wadai. Abridged from the French. 
By Bayle St. John, Author of “ Village Life in Egypt,” eo, *>. 

Poetical Works of Edmund Waller, Edited by Robert Bell. (The 
Annotated Edition of the English Poets.) 

Sonnets, Reflective and Descriptive. Second series. By Lord Robertson. 

Recollections rd Literary Characters and Celebrated Places. By Mrs. 
Thomson, Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of Henry VIIL,” &c 
In two volumes. 


[After Heartsease, a numerous brood ef less remarkable fictions present 
themselves. 
Campbell ; or Know Thyself. By Cousin Kate, Author of “ Lilly 
the Young Housekeeper,” &e. 
Matrimonial Speculations. Mrs. Moodie, Author of “ Roughing it 
“ty “ld “ en 
The Triad. By the Reverend W. Wickenden, B.A., the Anglo-Circas- 
sian, Author of “ Felix Gilray,” &c. 
The Last Earl of Desmond ; an Historical Romance of 1599-1603. In 
two volumes. 
Ethel ; or the Double Error. By Marian James. 

Hope Campiell is a didactic tale, professing to point the moral of selfish- 
ness. Hope’s however, is of a peeuliar kind; manifested, no 
doubt, in disregard for others, but epringing less from common self-love than 
from an undue opinion of herself, a wish to play the heroine, and to indulge 
over imaginary ulties in the mental luxury of wo, rather than to fulfil 
a le duty. A foundation is laid for cure of her evil disposition 
after many experiences of the mischiefs which it causes, by reflection 
during illness and the ty deathbed of a servant. The story and inci- 
dents are well contrived; the seenes and characters, chiefly in the family 
of a Scotch surgeon, where cool practical realities contrast strongly with 
though rather ditten, ve Can belt h ~y" ates andl oie 

r se. Hope Cam owever, does not rise much beyond 
a juvenile tale, which it is p ly intended to be. asians 





Mrs. Moodie’s new volume Matrimonial Speculations contains three tales, 
im which marriage for some other motive than affection is a leading feature, 
though there are real love-tales as well. The “ speculations” are often 


| lively and amusing ; but, from the author's want of true dramatic spirit, the 
interest really depends upon the matter, deriving little from dial or 
character where substance is not. The tale called “ Richard Redpath, the 
Voluntary Slave,” has the most novelty and variety, from its West 
scenery, s, and incidents. It is based upon the sale of a White man 
disguised as a Nigger ; the convenience of the writer outweighing the pro- 
bability of the occurrence. 

There are two prose tales and one poem in The Triad ; “ Henry Duberly ” 
being the longest and most important. The tale itself is of that wild, im. 
probable, and hackneyed kind, which turns upon the effort of the ae 





possessor of property to keep out the rightful heir, who is in a hum 
rather very ee Sondition n this point of view, ‘‘ Henry Duberly” ay 
resemblance to certain tales of ‘ Boz”; this resemblance being further 
carried on by minute descriptions of low life, both in town and country, for 
description’s sake. Mr. Wickenden wants the warmth and felicity of Dick. 
ens, the imitation being chiefly formal ; though it is not amiss in its way, 

The scene of Zhe Last Earl of Desmond is laid in Ireland, during the 
period of confusion there at the close of Elizabeth’s reign. The author appears 
sufficiently versed in the local history or antiquity of the period; nor is 
he without a certain literal invention. But he wants the imagination neces- 
sary to produce an historical romance. 

Ethel, or the Double Error, is a tale slightly inclining towards the intense 
school, originally published in the second series of J/ogg’s Instructor, 
under the title of “ Love in Idleness,”” which more truly indicated its subject. 
It now appears in a dress proportioned to its merit, which is considerable, 
and of a grave sadness, not ill-befitting the tale.] 





Platonis Protagoras. The Protagoras of Plato. The Greek Text re- 
vised, with an Analysis and English Notes. By William Wayte, B.A, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton, 

[The “ Protagoras”’ of Plato is not less interesting as an indication of Athe- 
nian manners, especially among the literati, than as a picture of the Socratic 
modes of argument in the mouth of the great master. These circumstances, 
with the Attic and dramatic character of the dialogue, render the Protagorag 
well fitted as an introduction to the study of Plato. This is the main object 
of Mr. Wayte’s edition; which exhibits the best text in a bold Greek type, 
with a great number of explanatory English foot-notes. The student is fur- 
ther assisted by an analysis of the dialogue, chapter by chapter.] 

Tintern Abbey; a Poem. By F. Bolingbroke Ribbans, F.A.S., Head 
4 of Sir Thomas Powell’s Endowed Grammar School, Carmar- 
then. 

[A trivial affair expensively got up. Three illustrative steel plates of the 
Abbey are in the style of what young ladies call “‘ pretty pictures”’; too 
smooth and decent to be downright bad, but wanting such an amount of in- 
dividuality as would constitute them works of art. ] 

The Stepping-Stone to Animal and Vegetable Physiology. By Mary 
Shield. 


[A popular exposition of the facts of animal nutrition and circulation, in 
the form of dialogue. Vegetable physiology is also handled, with a greater 
mixture of anecdote. } 
The whole French Language, comprised in a Series of Lessons, By T. 
Robertson. In two volumes. Volume II. 
[The completion of an over-elaborated French Teacher.] 
Free-Hand Outline. Part II. Outline from Objects, or from the Round. 
By John Bell, Sculptor. 


With the exception of Mr. Nicol’s edition of Shenstone, the following 
list consists entirely of cheap editions; but the ‘Home Book,” and the 
** Lectures in Connexion with the Educational Exhibition,” are not exactly 
reprints. The first is a kind of extension of Mrs. Kandall’s advice to young 
housekeepers, followed by hints on furniture and recipes of various ki 
The Lectures, twenty in number, are chiefly though not wholly on modes of 
educating. Among the lecturers are Hensley, Rymer Jones, Jelinger Symons, 
Hugo Reid, and Cardinal Wiseman. “ Alone”’ is apparently a reprint of an 
American tale. 

The Poetical Works of William Shenstone. With Life, Critical Dis- 
sertation, and Explanatory Notes, by the Reverend George Gilfillan. 
The Home Book of Economy : or Hints to Persons of Moderate Income. 
Containing useful Directions for the proper labours of the kitchen, 
the house, the laundry, and the dairy ; including the best Receipts for 
pickling, preserving, home-brewing, &c., and also Sick-room Man- 
agement and Cookery. (The Useful Library.) 
Lectures in connexion with the Educational Exhibition of the Society 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, delivered at St. Martin's 
Hall. (Routledge’s New Cheap Series.) 
Alone. 
Russell; a Tale of the Reign of Charles II. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
(The Parlour Library.) 
The Fortunes of Colonel Torlogh O' Brien. (The Railway Library.) 
ALMANACKS. 
Punch’s Pocket-Book, for 1855. The Illustrations by John Leech and 
John Tenniel. 
[Constant as the season, and reminding us of the approach of Christmas, if 
the dank November fog did not intimate ‘‘that same,’’ comes the Pocket- 
Book of Punch, with its quips and cranks, its satire, its hits upon as 
events, and many jokes upon more permanent subjects—as the ** Loblolly’s 
Ode to the Sea.” The cuts are beyond our powers of calculation, but most 
of them are capital; the coloured frontispiece is a baby show. Besides 
the comic parts there is the business information—various, well selected, and 
more generally useful than that of many other almanacks that profess to 
furnish nothing else.] 
Blackwood’s Comic Zadkiel, for 1855. Edited by Hans Friswell. Il- 
lustrated by W. M‘Connell. 
[The leading “*idea”’ of this publication is to ridicule the astrological pre- 
dictions of Francis Moore. With this is conjvined the features of a comic 
almanack. There is a calendar of daily remarks; extracts from the diary 
of a foolish young man who has his fortune told by an advertising conjuror 
and squares his proceedings by the horoscope, with a variety of mu i 
in prose and verse. The jokes are not unlike Martial’s epigrams, some 
good, some bad, some middling, though the first class does not predominate, 
and there is a tendency to the forceful and overdone. Perhaps the best 
thing is the verses on “* Writing to the Times.’’] 
The Farmers’ Almanack and Calendar, for 1855, By Cuthbert W. 
Johnson, Esq., F.R.S., and William Shaw, Esq. k 
[An indispensable annual to the farmer; containing not only the usual in- 
tormation of the old agricultural almanack, but systematically introducing 
into the pages modern discoveries, new inventions, yearly facts, and current 
topics. } 





SERIAL. 
Harry Coverdale’'s Courtship, and all that came of it. By F. E. Smed- 
ley. With Illustrations by Phiz. Part I. 





[A young gentleman, Harry Coverdale, standing “‘ six foot one,’’ and possess- 
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am estate of 50007. a year—his friend Hazlehurst, one of the briefless— 
the Hazlehurst family, with a cotton-spinning suitor to the eldest daughter, 
and a literary dandy—all assembled together at old Mr. Hazlehurst’s country 
form the introduction to the first part of this new serial. The man- 
ners are more conventional than real,—that is, according to the convention 
of London novelists : the style has a species of forced vivacity.] 
PAMPHLETs. 


of the Incorporated Society for| Voluntaryismin England and Waies; or 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo-| the Census of 1851. 
ign Parts, for the year 1854 ; with an| On the wonderful Benefits that would 
Abstract of Receipts and Payments for| arise to Great Britain, in Morals, Com- 
the year ending December 31, 1853. | merce, &e., by the Balance of Metallic 
Letter to the Emperor of the French on Money to the yearly income of our 
the Eastern Question and the Reésta- Land, Labour, and Trade, &c. 
blishment of the Independence of Po-| Agricultural Statistics. Practical Sug- 
land. Translated from the French. gestions for a National System of An- 
Letter to the Earl of Bantry : or a Warn- | nual Agricultural Statistics, &e. By 
ing to the English purchasers of the James M. Buckland, Statist, Glouces- 
Perils of the Irish Encumbered Es- ter, Honorary Member of the “ Board 
tates Court; exemplified in the pur-| of Agriculture ” in 1821. 
chase by Lord Charles Pelham Clinton, Superlative Sport. Lord Brougham Bom- 
M.P., of two Estates in the Barony of barding the Brummagem School, the 
Bere, County of Cork. By John Pren-| Currency Dectors, and Monomaniacs, 
dergast, Esq., Barrister-at-law. &e. Second edition. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 28, 
[From the Official Return.] 











Ten Weeks Week 

of 1844-53. of 1854 
Symotic Diseases ......secsesecseccccccsevcsesccsecsecessccsecs 2,022 eevee S71 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat, 415 eee 7 
Tubercular Diseases .........ccceccccenees eccccescoees sccccecee 1,598 evce 199 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ....... 1,059 ooce 105 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........ccececesccsecee 369 eece 42 
Diseases of Langs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .,, 1,344 aan te 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .. 558 eose 61 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. 125 calie 14 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. ........ssseeeceeseee> 102 eee 8 
i 68 cece s 
21 sees 3 
34 eee 1 
241 eeee 25 
224 eeee 33 
396 eee 39 
70 oeee le 
235 eee 4l 
1,228 


Total (including unspecified causes) ......... 





BIRTHS, 
On the 18th October, at Malta, the Wife of Commander L. G. Heath, R.N., of a 


son. 

On the 25th, at Portrush, county Antrim, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Cuddy, 
Fifty-fifth Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at Surbiton Hill, Kingston, the Wife of James Brotherton, Esq., 
Receiver-General of Inland Revenue, of a son. 

On the 26th, in Hill Street, London, the Lady Berriedale, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, the Wife of John Peel, Esq., of Sale Old Hall, Cheshire, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Brook Green, Hammersmith, the Wife of the Rev. Dr. Hunting- 
ford, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, Lady Ribbiesdale, cf a son and heir. 

On the 29th, at Fermoy, the Wife of Lieutenat-Colonel Passy, Commandant of the 
Garrison, of a daughter. 

On the 3lst, at Brighton, the Countess of Darnley, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the I8th October, at Bray, county Wicklow, the Rev. Satnuel Allen Windle, of 
Mayfield, Staffordshire, to Sydney Katharine, fifth daughter of the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir Josiah Coghill, Bart., of Belvedere House, Drumcondra, Dublin. 

On the 26th, at Poulton-le-Sands, Richard Albert Oldfield, Esq , of Sierra Leone, 
the celebrated African traveller, to Elizabeth Bland, eldest daughter of Robert 
Burnet, Esq., of Preston. 

On the 27th, at Market Deeping, Lincolnshire, Edward Gandy, Esq., of the Ad- 





| Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 


miralty, Somerset House, to Charity Courtis, second daughter of the late Captain | 


Ross, R.N. 

On the 30th, at St. James’s Church, Westbourne Terrace, Thomas B. Hanham, 

Esq., of Manston House, Dorset, son of the late Sir James Hanham, Bart., of Dean’s 
Court, in the same county, to Josephine Ida D. Scott, only daughter of the late 
William Henry Scott, Esq. 
* On the 3lst, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Charles George, eldest son of Lord 
Henry Cholmondeley, to Susan Caroline, youngest daughter of Sir George Dashwood, 
Bart., of Kirtlington Park, Oxon. 

On the 31st, at Walmer, the Rev. J. E. Nassau Molesworth, D.D., Viear of Roch- 

, Lancashire, to Harriet Elizabeth, widow of John Thos. Bridge, Esq., of 
= and daughter of the late Rev. Sir Robt. Affieck, Bart., of Dalham Hall, 
uffolk. 

On the 3lst, at Chipping Barnet, Thomas Saumarez, Esq., Commander R.N., only 
surviving son of Rear-Admiral Saumarez, K.L., of the Circus, Bath, and Ferndown, 
Dorset, to Agnes Jean, only daughter of 8S. R. Block, Esq., of Greenhill, near Barnet. 


DEATHS. 

On the 2d October, at the Crimea, the Rev. George Mockler, M.A., many years 
Curate of Christ Church, St. George’s East, fifth son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
aaa, and Chaplain attached to the Third Division of the British Army ; in his 

th year. 

,. Onthe 10th, drowned off Constantinople, by the upsetting of a native boat, John 
—— Thomsen, son of Arthur Thomson, agent of the Bank of Scotland at 
een. 

On the 13th, at Canstall, near Stuttgardt, Anabella Shireen, eldest daughter of 
Dr. John Kitto ; in her 20th year. 

On the 25th, at Blackford, Aberdeenshire, Rear-Admiral John Leith ; in his 66th 
year. 

On the 25th, Mrs. Rawlinson, of Winchcombe Place, Cheltenham; in her 91st 


On the 26th, at Edinburgh, John Cuninghame, Esq., of Duloch, late one of the | 


Judges of the Court of Session. 

On the 26th, at Upham Rectory, Hants, the Rev. John Haygarth ; in his 86th year. 

On the 26th, at Kempston, near Bedford, Henry Stuart, Esq., M.P.; in bis Slst 

On the 27th, in Ovington Square, Frances, widow of the late Right Hon. Sir 
Lancelot Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor of Englan i; in her 66th year. 

On the 28th, at Dunkeld, Scotland, General Charles Edward Stuart, Count Roe- 
henstart ; in his 73d year. 
_ On the 29th, at Snailwel! Rectory, Cambridgeshire, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
incumbency, the Rev. Nicholas Isaac Hill; in his 94th year. 

On the 3ist, at Brook Green, Hammersmith, the wife of the Rev.’Dr. Huntingford. 

-On the 31st, at Lowlands, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Benjamin Rotch, Esq., Justice of 
the Peace for the county of Middlesex ; in his 60th year. 

the Ist November, in Belgrave Square, Harriett, Viscountess Boyne. 

On the Ist, at Belper, Derbyshire, Jedediah Strutt, Esq., a Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the county of Derby; in his 69th year. 

Ou the lst, in Park Street, Westminster, Charles Geach, Esq., M.P.; in his 46th 


year. 
_ Onthe 2d, at Farrance’s Hotel, Upper Belgrave Street, the Countess of Kenmare. 


NAVAL GAZETTE. 
Apwrratry, Oct. 28.—The following promotions, dated the 26th instant, have this 
day taken Place, consequent on the decease, on the 25th instant, of Rear-Admiral of 
bw Blue J. Leith—Capt. O. V. Harcourt; Capt. the Right Hon. Henry J. C., Earl 
albot, C.B.; Capt. Sir W. Symonds, Knt. C.B. to be Rear-Admirals on the Reserved 
Half-pay List; Capt. J. Scott, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 
Ot 30.—The following promotions, dated the 27th instant, have this day taken 
ce, consequent on the decease, on the 26th instant, of Vice-Admiral of the Blue 
Arthur, C.B.—Bear-Admiral of the Red W. F. Owen to be Vice-Admiral of the 











Blue ; Rear-Admiral of the White Sir C. Sullivan, Bart. to be Rear-Admiral of the 
Red ; Rear-Admiral of the Blue E. Boxer, C.I. to be Rear-Admiral of the White ; 
Capt. W. Sandon to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Retired Capt. J. F, Studdert has been promoted to the rank of Retired Rear-Ad- 
miral on the terms proposed in the London Gazette of the Ist Sept. 1846, but with- 
out increase of half-pay. 

Apmiratty, Oct. 21.—Corps of Royal Marines—Lieut.-Col. W. Jolliffe to full-pay 
retirement of that rank, with the rank of Col. under the provision of her Majesty's 
Order in Council, 13th Sept. 1854. 





MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Nov. 3.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards—Cornet and Sub-Lieut. A. H. 
Davenport to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Viscount Ingestre, who retires; the Hon, 
C. Duncombe to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Davenport. 6th 
— Lieut. J. L. Puxley to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wheatcroft, whose prometion ty 
purchase on the 20th Oct. has been cancelled. 11th Light Drags.--Lieut. J. Inglis 
to be Capt. without purchase, vice Cresswell, dec.; Cornet R. Palmer to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Saltmarshe, dec, ; Cornet G. P. Houghton to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Inglis. Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards— Lieut. and Capt. U. 
Canning, Lord Dunkellin, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Tierney, who 
retires; Ensign and Lieut. the Hon. R. Drummond to be Lieut. and Capt. without 
purchase, vice Jolliffe, dec.; Ensign and Lieut. E. A. Disbrowe, to be Lieut. and 
Capt. by purchase, vice Drummond, whose promotion, by purchase, on Oct. 20, 1954, 
has been cancelled; Sir W. Forbes, Bart. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Disbrowe. Scots Fusilier Guards—Lieut. and Capt. H. G. Wilkinson to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col, by purehace, vice Onslow, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. 8. J. Blane 
to be Lieut. and Capt. without purchase, vice W. F. Viscount Chewton, died of his 
wounds; Ensign and Lieut. H. C. Fletcher to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice 
Wilkinson; Ensign E. M. Beresford, from the 5lst Foot, to be Ensign and 
without purchase, vice Blane; R. F. S. Stewart, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by 
=, vice Fletcher; Lieut. and Capt. H. C. Fletcher to be Adjt. vice Wilkinson, pro. 

st Foot—Sergt.-Major J. Legat, from the 68th Foot, to be Ensign, without 7 
chase. 7th Foot—To be Ensigns without purchase—Ensign the Hon. E. Fitz 
elarence, from the 62d Foot, vice Tryon, promoted; W. L. L. G. Wright, Gent. 
vice Persee, promoted ; C. H. Malan, Gent.; F. G. Beauchamp, Gent. 13th Foot— 

Acting Assist.-Surg. E. 8S. Wason, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Han » Pro- 
moted on the Staff. 18th Foot—Assist.-Staff-Surg. W. K. Chalmers, M.D. to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Dwyer, promoted in the 34th Foot. 23d Foot—Te be EB 
without purchase—Sergt. C. Monsell, vice Poole, Mwy Ensign T. B. Hac- 
kett, from the 6th Foot, vice Dyneley, promoted ; E. S. Holden, Gent. vice Thomas, 
promoted ; F. Knollys, Gent. vice Mostyn, promoted; C. G. Blane, Gent. 
Horsford, promoted. 28th Foot—F. C. Irwin, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase; 
Staff-Surg. of the Second Class B. W. Marlow, M.D. to be Surg. vice W. i Young, 
who retires upon half-pay. 30th Foot--Ensign 8. Gubbins to be Lieut. by —- 
viee Browne, who retires; M. B. Feild, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Johnston, deceased. 33d Foot—F. A. Ball, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
‘ice Carr, promoted. 34th Foot—Assistant-Surgeon Joseph Hamilton Dwyer, 
from the Isth Foot, to be Sw , Vice Batt, who resigns. 47th Foot— 
Captain R. Hollis, from half-pay Unattached, to be Captain, without purchase; 
Lieut. C. Elgee to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hollis, who retires; Ensign J. J. Irby 
to be Lieut by purchase, vice Elgee; J. M. Straton, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Irby. 50th Foot—E. Leach, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Somerville, appointed to the 23d Foot; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class W. G. Trous- 
dell, M.D, to be Surg. vice A. H. Cowen, who retires upon half-pay. 5lst Foot— 
Ensign M. C. Farrington to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Baillie, who retires; M. B. 
Lewin, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Farrington. 54th Foot—V. T. Bayly, 
Gent. te be Ensign, without purchase. 55th Foot—J. H. Sharpe, Gent. to be 
sign, without purchase, vice Echalaz, promoted. 58th Foot—A. H. Russell, Gent. 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Harrison, promoted. 62d Foot—Ensign C. C. 
Cubitt to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Adeane, who retires ; the Hon. E. Fitaclarence 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cubitt. 66th Foot—Lieut. A. H. Dunbar to be Capt, 
by purchase, vice Sinclair, who retires; Ensign F. H. I. Day to be Lieutenant, 
by purchase, vice Dunbar; Richard Salisbury Bagge, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Day. 72d Foot—R. St. John, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 
76th Foot—L. E. O’Connor, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice —— 
promoted in the Grenadier Guards, 77th Foot—Quartermaster-Serg. H. Blissett to 
be Quartermaster, vice Breading, appointed to the Provisional Battalion; W. En- 
nis, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Orpen, promoted; J. M. Daly, 
79th Foot—Sergt.-Major J. Young to be 
Ensign, without purchase, and Adjt.; F. F. Campbell, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Bell, promoted. 86th Foot—Lieut.G. H, Adams to be Adjt. vice 
Boyd, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 90th Foot—Sir C. Pigott, Bart. to be En- 
sign, viee the Hon. J. F. Pennington, promoted. 93d Foot—Brevet Major C. H. 
Gordon to be Major, without purchase, vice Banner, deceased. Lieut. W. D. Mac- 
donald to be Capt. without purchase, vice Gordon; Lieut. J. Dalzell to be Cay 
by purchase, vice Fraser, who retires; Ensign E. Welch to be Lieutenant, with- 
ont purchase, vice William D. Macdonald; Ensign Edward A. Ball to be Lieut. 
by pur. vice Dalzell; E. H. D. Macpherson, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Ball. 
95th Foot—To be Ensigns without purchase—Ensign G. Robertson, from the 12th 
Foot, vice Bazalgette, promoted ; Ensign the Hon. G. M. H. Forbes, from the Ist 
West India Regt. vice Hill, promoted; J. Budgen, Gent. vice my « promoted ; 
R. M. B. Maurice, Gent. vice Probart, promoted. 97th Foot—Lieut. H. 8. J. Vicars 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Obert, who retires; Ensign G. H. H. Ware, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Vicars; J. Hudson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchace, vice 
Ware. 

Rifle Brigade — Brevet Major E. Rooper to be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Beckwith, deceased; Lieut. E. M. Buller to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Rooper ; Second Lieut. W. F. Thynne to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Bul- 
ler; H. 8. Ryder, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Thynne. 














Unattached—Lieut. T. Gilley, from the 78th Foot, to be Capt. without le 
Hospital Staff—Assist.-Staff-Surg. T. Moorhead, M.D. to be Staff-Surg. of the 
Second Class; Assist.-Staff-Surg. D. 8. E. Bain, M.D. to be Staff-Surg. of the 


Second Class; Assist.-Surg. W. Hanbury, from the 13th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of 
the Second Class, vice Marlow, appointed to the 28th Foot; Assist.-Surg. O. 8. 
Donnall, from the Ordnance Medical Department, te be Staff-Surg. of the Second 
Class, vice Trousdell, appointed to the 50th Foot. 

To be Assist.-Surgs. to the Forees—Acting Assist.-Surg. F. A. Macart 
Chalmers, appointed to the 18th Foot; Acting Assist.-Surg. A. E. T. 
vice A. R. Reid, deceased; Acting Assist -Surg. W. Macnamara, vice Moorhead, 
promoted on the Staff; Acting Assist.-Surg. A. P. M. Corbett, M.D. vice Bain, pro- 
moted on the Staff. i 

To be Acting Assistant-Surgeons—S. Alder, Gent. vice Macartney, appointed 
Staff-Assist.-Surg.; J.C. Johnston, Gent. vice Longhurst, appointed Assist.-Staff- 
Surg.; T. Ball, Gent. vice Wason, appointed to the 13th Foot; E. M. Wrench, 
Gent. vice Macnamara, appoiated Assist.-Staff-Surg.; J. Grant, Gent. vice Corbett, 
appointed Assist.-Staff-Surg.; T. 8. Hollingsworth, Gent.; J. M. Hyde, Gent. ; G. 
W. Sparke, Gent. 





al if a] TD 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
, October 31. 

Partversutrs Drssotvep.—England and Son, Bingley, Yorkshire, millers—Wal- 
lis and Sons, Basingstoke, brass-founders—R. and R. Evans, Bangor, woollen-dra- 

rs—Darch and Co. Clifton, Somersetshire, fly-proprietors—T. and R. Sworder, 
aton, brewers— Masters and Co. Westbourne Place, Paddington, tea-dealers—Ro- 
berts and Matheson, Liverpool, brewers— Whittaker and Lockwood, Rothwell, 
Yorkshire, joiners—Johnson and Bessent, Tudor Place, Tottenham Court Road, 
lithographic-printers— Kendall and Son, St. John Street Road, shoe-manufacturers 
—Young and Cooper, Church Street, Bethnal Green , shoe-manufacturers— 
Clark and Co. Portsmouth, cork-manufacturers— Horton and Co. Manchester, iron- 
manufacturers—W. B. and E. Jones, Liverpool, stationers— Boyd and Co. Liv 
manufacturer of patent corrugated iron easks—Royle and Co. Wharton, Che 
salt-makers—Kirk and Co. Bolton-le-Moors, rag-dealers— Hastings aud Co. South- 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, attornies; as far as regard W. Best—Ruabon 
Brewery Company, Ruabon, Denbigh—J. and H. Godden, Gray's Inn Place, attor- 
nies — Fell and Learoyd, Huddersfield, woollen-manufacturers— Harris and James, 
Mynyddwslwyn, Monmouthshire, contractors for the working of coal— Roberts and 
Co, Warrington, glass-cutters—Tucker and Bottomley, Plymouth, tinge 7 
Simmons and Beaumont, Knottingley, Yorkshire, iron-founders— Wilson and Co, 
Wigmore Street, upholsterers—Keddell and Smith, Lime Street, solicitors—J. and J. 
Charlesworth, Lofthouse, Yorkshire, colliery-proprietors; as far as re sJ. B. 
Charlesworth— Polding and Co. Livsey, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Machray and 
Co. Aberdeen, mail-coach-proprietors. a 

Banxavrts.—Joun Rocers, Laurence Peuntney Lane, commission-agent, to sur- 
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render Nov. 14, Dec. 19: solicitor, Abrahams, Southampton Buildings; official as- 
signee, Bell, Colemam Street Buildings—Joseru Tiomrson jun. Terrace, Kensing- 
ton, draper, Nov. 13, Dec. 19: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; 
Official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Strect—Wittiam Owen Tucker, Thread- 
needle Street, share-broker, Nov. 7, Dec. 22: solicitors, Lawranee and Co. Old 
Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Epwarp WILuIAM 
Tvusoy, Harley Street, boarding-house-keeper, Nov. 11, Dec. 22: solicitors, Law- 
rance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street 
—Hewnry Brett, Portsea, grocer, Nov. 11, Dec. 22: solicitors, Lawrence and Co. 
Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Perrer Smirn, 
Bridport Place, Hoxton, victualler, Nov. 11, Dec. 16: solicitor, Carpenter, Temple; 
official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— NaTuanieL MaGnvs jun. Fore Street, 
shoe-manufacturer, Nov. 11, Dec. 16: solicitors, Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry 
Chambers; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—James Wricutr, Wend- 
over, Buckinghamshire, surgeon, November 11, Dec. 16: solicitor, Downes, Ade- 
laide Place, London Bridge; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street— 
Lyp1a and Cares Ilenry Woop, Willow Walk, Bermondsey, carpenters, Nov. 11, 
Dec. 16: solicitor, Edwards, Lothbury ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Cham- 
bers—Henry Boteno Mason, Windmill Street, Haymarket, victualler, Nov. 11, 
Dec. 16: solicitor, Buchanan, Guildhall Chambers; official assignee, Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street-—Joun Marruews, Newent, Gloucestershire, hallier, Nov. 13, 
Dec. 11: solicitor, Lovegrove, Gloucester; oflicial assignee, Hutton, Bristol—W11- 
t1aM Bick ey, Stoke-upon-Trent, draper, Noy. 9, Dec. 7: solicitors, Jones, Sise 
Lane; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Birming- 
ham—James Wuitney, Worcester, draper, Novy. 10, Dec. 7: solicitors, Hughes, 
Worcester; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham--Joun Miporey, Nottingham, soda-water-manufacturer, Nov. 14, Dec. 5: 
solicitors, Bowley, Nottingham; Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Harris, 
Nottingham . Wituram Henry Bartow, Leeds, hatter, Nov. 17, Dec. 8: solicitor, 
Middleton, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Josrru Brooks, Salford, grocer, 
ea 9, 30: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Man- 
chester. 

Divipenps.—Nov. 21, Bullock, Rodney Wharf, Battersea, chemist—Nov. 21, 
Stocken, Walham Green, brewer—Nov. 21, Lee and Co. Lombard Street, bankers— 
Nov. 21, Hertslet, Union Court, Broad Street, merchant—Nov. 25, Salter, Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire, maltster—Nov. 23, Tindall, Hastings, brewer—Nov. 23, 
Smith and Ashby, Great Coram Street, linen-drapers—Nov. 22, Hunter, Manchester, 
tea-merchant— Nov, 25, Longman, Wolverhampton, druggist—Nov. 22, Sampson, 
Lincoln, draper. 

Certiricates.—Zo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day 
of meeting.—Nov. 22, Wright, Rood Lane, shipowner— Nov. 22, Heyne, St. Benet’s 
Place, Gracechurch Street, broker—Nov. 22, Normanville, Seymour Chambers, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, commission-agent—Nov. 21, Grogan, Queen Street, Stepney, vic- 
tualler—Nov. 22, Waterson, Alexander Terrace, Westbourne Park Road, builder— 
Nov. 24, Benjamin, Princes Street, Leicester Square, jeweller— Nov. 22, Nosworthy, 
Sidmouth, baker—Nov. 30, Hutchings, Axminster, nurseryman— Nov. 22, Jenvey, 
Barnstaple, bookseller—Nov. 23, Bray, Coventry, grocer— Novy. 22, Simpson, Lin- 
coln, draper. 

Dectarations or Divipenps.— Withers, Oxford, chemist; first div. of 4s. jd. any 
Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street-—West, Fleet Street, bookseller; first 
div. of 4s. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Burgon, Walbrook 
Buildings, merchant; second div. of 2{d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street— mple, Lime Street, merchant; second div. of ls. 6d. any Wednesday ; 
Whitmore, -—— Street—Summers, Sackville Street, bill-broker; second and 
final div. of 84d. Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Alder- 
manbury—Brownentt, Liverpool, merchant; first div. of 1s. 6d. Nov. 8, or any sub- 
sequent Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Nicholson, Liverpool, merchant; div. of 
8s. 114d. any Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Leighton, Liverpool, grocer; div. of 
1d. any Wednesdey ; Turner, Liverpool—Forster, iverpool, share-broker ; first div. 
of 7s. 6d. any Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Barthol w, Birmingh vic- 
tualler; first div. of 2s. 4d. any Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Taylor, Bir- 
mingham, coal-dealer; first div. of ls. 34d. any Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham 
—Steane, Coventry, riband-manufacturer; first div. of 7s. 33d. any Thursday; 
Whitmore, Birmingham—Bovest, Kidderminster, draper; final div. of 5-16d. any 
Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Roberts, Stratford-upon-Avon, builder; first 
div. of 84d. Nov. 9, or any subsequent Thursday; Bittleston, Birmingham—Gibbs, 
Eccleshall, Staffordshire, grocer; first div. of 10s. Nov. 9, or any subsequent Thurs- 
day; Bittleston, Birmingham. 

nm SEQUESTRATIONS.— Dewar, Glasgow, post-horse-hirer, Nov. 7—R. and H. 
Robertson, Dunfermline, manufacturers, Nov. 10. 








Friday, November 3. 

Partyersuirs Dissotvep.—Proctor and Redshaw, Wortley, Yorkshire, joiners— 
Mitchell and Hatch, Stoney Street, Borough, salesmen—Eccles and Bradley, Burnley, 
Lancashire, tailors—G. 8. and J. J. W. Gowing, Lowestoft, fish-merchants—Sharpe 
and Co, Sleaford, Lincolnshire, nurserymen—Bourne and Son, Alford, Lincolnshire, 
attornies— Officer and Nossiter, hide-brokers— Butler and Firth, Cleckheaton, York- 
shire, auctioneers— Mansfield and Shepherd, Burton-upon-Trent, whitesmiths— 
Thomas and Broadbent, Huddersfield, woolstaplers—Barringer and Co, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, cheesemongers— Moore and Buckley, Ranton Abbey, Stafford- 
shire— Baker and Mitchell, Nottingham, designers— Henderson and Bennett, Bol- 
sover, Derbyshire, grocers—Foster and Dale, Smeaton Street, joiners—Austin, 

thers, inchcomb, Gloucestershire, grocers—Birmingham Patent Iron and 
Brass Tube Company; as far as regards G. Selby—Walker and Jolly, Wap- 
ping, chain-cable-factors—Fearnley and Hinchcliffe, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, sur- 
geons—Forbes, Brothers, Liverpool, and Forbes and Co. Montreal—G,. and M. 
Andrew, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners—A. I. and E. Jones, New 
Oxford Street, tobacconists—Eaden and Co. Cambridge, wine-merchants— Newson 
and Co. Grocers’ Hall Court, merchants—Bannister and Son, John Street, Bedford 
Row, solicitors— Morrison and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Carroll and Grace, Liver- 
pool, joiners—Temple and Co. Madeira, and Blackburn and Co. Old Broad Street, 
merchants; as far as regards R. Temple—Bolton and Co. Bow Churchyard, out- 
fitters—Johnson and Brother, Staleybridge, linen-drapers—Berry and Eastwood, 
Leeds, drapers— Carter and Co. Trump Street, silk-manufacturers; as far as regards 
J. Carter—M‘Pherson and Holyday, Hull, drapers—Watson and Co. Glasgow, Smith 
and Co. Colombo, and Strang and Co, Bombay, merchants; as far as regards G., T., 

J. L. Lancaster. 

Bankrvurts.—WiLuAmM ANDREW Meyer, Dartford, victualler, to surrender Nov. 
13, Dec. 11: solicitor, Stopher, Cheapside; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street—WILt1am Tyson, High Street, Marylebone, butcher, Nov. 9, Dec. 14: soli- 
citor, Tetts, Temple Chambers; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings— 
Apsranam Coronet, Great Alie Street, Goodman's Fields, cigar-manufacturer, Nov. 
15, Dec. 14: solicitor, Abrahams, Southampton Buildings; official assignee, Lee, 
Aldermanbury— Henry Tuwaires Bay.ey, Canterbury, linen-draper, Nov. 10, 
Dec. 20: solicitor, Heather, Paternoster Row; official assignee, Nicholson, Ba- 
singhall Street—Ronerr Grorce Rose, Cowley Terrace, North Brixton, dra- 
per, Nov. 10, Dec. 20: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Ni- 
cholson, Basinghall Street—Ricuarp Curtis, Southsea, corn-merchant, Nov. 11, 
Dec. 18: solicitor, Low, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
Epwakrp Casrenvieck, Mincing Lane, ship-agent, Novy. 11, Dec. 18: solicitors, 
Marten and Co. Mincing Lane ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Henry Janninos, Laurie Terrace, Westmi Road, ir ger, Nov. 14, Dec. 
12: solicitor, Paxton, New Boswell Court; official assignee, Graham, Coleman 
Street—Joun Tuomas, Upton-upon-Severn, Worcestershire, draper, Nov. 13, Dec. 
11: solicitors, Jones, Sise Lane; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; official as- 
signee, Bittleston, Birmingham—Row tanp Boswortu, Leicester, oil-merchant, 
Nov. 14, Dec. 12: solicitors, Miles and Gregory, Leicester; Hodgson, Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Harris, Nottingham—Jonn Dvumsie, Sunderland, commission- 

nt, Nov. 9, Dec. 14: solicitors, Hodgson, Birmingham ; Brewis, Newcastle-upon- 

yne; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Samvuet Bewt, Liverpool, 
confectioner, Nov. 14, Dec. 6; solicitors, Fletcher and Hull, Liverpool; official as- 
signee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

JIVIDENDS.— Nov. 28, Hertslet, Union Court, Broad Street, merchant—Nov. 28, 
Keith, Wood Street, warehouseman—Dec. 5, Whitmore, Leicester, woolstapler— 
Nov. 24, Kennedy, Manchester, ivory-turner— Nov. 27, Rimmer, Southport, 
builder— Noy. 27, Lyth, York, builder—Nov. 28, Marshall, Almondbury, Yorkshire, 
brewer— Nov. 25, Jeeves, Sheffield, brush-manufacturer. 

Crrtiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 23, Hall, Cardiff, dealer in agricultural implements—Nov. 25, Wig- 
9 Sheffield, table-knife-manufacturer—Dec. 12, Chaplin and Wigley, Leicester, 
curriers. 

Dectarations or Divipenps.—Gadd, Whitechapel, linen-draper; first div. of 
1s. 1ld. Wednesday next, and following Wednesday; Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
Guy, Upper Rosoman Street, Clerkenwell, lamp-manufacturer; first div. of 2s. 1d. 
Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wed lays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— 











Anderson, Foley Place, surgeon; second div. of 4jd. Wednesday n 

subsequent Wednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Battock, Bri a ae 

cary ; first div. of ls. Wednesday next, and three subsequent W. Ines Ss: tae 

Aldermanbury. ee 
Scorcu SeQueEsTRATIONS.— Wilson, Elgin, bookseller, Nov. 14—Flemi 

Fifeshire, farmer, Nov. 13—Laurie, Edinburgh, painter, Nov, 13. nS: Forgan, 














PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. |Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes. Thurs, | Friday, 













| 
Sper Cent Consols..sccocerserescovecere| 94} 943 949 | 943 = 
Ditto for Account .... eee ant ae 943 } 94 | git 
3 per Cents Reduced... sececeeere 933 | 93 933 : | 93 934 
New 3 per Cents..... ° -| 938 | 93 935 | 2 | 93 | 3 
Long Annuities ....... ° 43 43 43 gs 43 4 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent... coos] — | 213 | 213 = an | on! 
India Stock, 10} per Cent.....s.seeeeee.) —— — i — ! 231 | 939 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem .........| 6pm. 6 | & | 6 6 
India Bonds 4 per Cent...csseseseeeeess, 13 pm. 10 | — { jp | ow 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 















































Austrian. ..ccsccsccceseeeS P.Ct.| =—— | Mexican ...cccccccccces ++-3 p.Ct. 225 
i . 94 =| New York.. seseeeeeeS — | 9) exa 
5lk Peruvian... soeth — | 7 
{ —— Portuguese. . — | ue 
58 DUttO. cocscccevccccccececs 3— |) 
‘104 Russian .... rt a 95 
100 DIttO wecccececccevccece ve 4, — Sok 
pe Sardinian ..0.-.cceceeeees 56 — } 
| 6 | Spanish teceeeeed 38 
] 903 | Ditto New Deferred. ......3 — | 18 
° | —_— | Ditto (Passive). ° ool 
Ditto....... eeee 44— | -—— | Turkish Scrip.. 
Massachusetts (Sterling).6 — | 103 | Vemezuela .......-020+. cece 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week énding Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— | | Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter ...seseesseeee! 96 | Australasian.....cc0cscccsccess! 803 
Caledonian .....ecccesecceececese 61, | British North American........ — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. eee 55 | Colonial .........+++ ecccccocccel 1% 
Fastern Counties ......++ +} ll | Commercial of London .......+. 314 
Great Northern ......e+06+ eve 90 London Chartd. Buk. of Australia 25 
Great South. and West. Ircland.. a4 | London Jvint Stock...... seeees rot 
Great Western .....ececeeees | 71 | London and Westminster ......| 403 
Hull and Selby ......-+++++ +} 03 | National of Ireland .......0++++! _ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . | 73@ =| ~=s National Provincial... — 
Lancaster and Carlisle .........++ 794 | Provincial of Ireland 50) 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 106 } Union of Australia, e 704 
° 88 | Union of London...........0++-| 23h 
-| 102 | Mings— | 
‘ 3 | Agua Fria....... lh 
69} | Brazilian lmperial . —_— 
— Ditto (St. John del 3 
ocevcece 34 Cobre Copper 47) 
North-Eastern—Berwick i7k Rhymney Iron . 
North-Eastern—York .....+.+0.. ba | MisceELLanzovs— | 
Oxford, Wor.and Wolverhampton 32 | Australian Agricultural ........! 404 
Scottish Central......ccccecoeees| —— | — 
South-eastern and Dover ........| 62 | ala 33 
Docxs— | | General Steam .........+eeeeeee 27 
East and West India............-| —— | Peel River Land and Mineral ..) 35 
London 2. .sececereccseeeee | 108 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam .| 604 
St. Katherine | —— | Royal Mail Steam.......+.++++.| 59h 
Victoria ..cscssccecececeee eveses| 14 | South Australian .. . 36) 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for \he week ending on 
Saturday, the 28th day of October 1854. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued secccecesvccesese £27,022,310 | Government Debt. .... +++++0+ £11,015,100 















Other Securities . 2,984,900 
| Gold Coin and Bu 13,022,310 
| Bilver Bullion......cceceee +00 - 
£27,022,310 | £27 022,310 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ...+++++++ £14,553,000 G nt 8 iti (in- 
Rest vee ese 3,132,547 cludu g Dead Weight Annuity) £10,960,762 


Public Deposits’ 222 15905,513 | Othe. Securities......... sse++ 14,556,912 
Other Deposits ..... eve 1L4e1,511 Wetes coccccccccceces + 6,096,425 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,130,644 Gold and Silver Coin... 559,116 
£32 163,215 £32,163,215 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 








BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton, 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£126 0 0., © 
Poreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 © | Lron, Welsh Bars..... 0 
New Dollars .occcccccesccesesese » 0 5 O Lead, british Pig..... 22 5 © .. 23 
Silverin Bars,Standard........... 0 5 lg | Steel, Swedish Keg... 18 10 0... 19 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Nov. 3, 
s. 





. & s s. | a.) ae & 

Wheat, R.New 70to75 Rye ...+0... 40tod6 Maple..... Oto © | Oats, Feed., 28to3? 
Fine ....... 75—78 | Barley ..... 30—3: | White.... 50—52 | Fine ., 31-33 
Old ...se0+ O— 0} Malting .. 35—37 | Boilers... 0— 0 Poland ... 31— 33 
White ..... O— 0) Malt, Ord... 68—72 | Beans, Ticks. 0— 0 Fine ., 33-34 


Fine ....+.. O— 0 Fine ..... 73—75 Old ....05. O— 0| Potato.... 35—37 
Super. New. 0— 0 | Peas, Hog ., 88—42 | Indian Corn. 42—46 Fine .. 37-38 
































AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the Week ending Oct. 28. 
Wheat,... 56s. 94. | Rye ....... 358. 24. | Wheat ..... 60s, «+ 369. 5d, 
3 4 Beans ~-4 0 Barley 32 4 
-2 6 Peas ....++. 39 «6 =| Oats .. 8 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
per sack 66s. to 73s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. Od. per doz. 
sesecess CO — G64 Carlow, 5i. 2s. to 5!. 6s. per ewt. 
ard ship 56 — 60 Bacon, Irish ... per cwt. 70s. to 72s, 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 54 — 56 | Cheese, Cheshire 56 — 70 
American ........per barrel 36 — 48 | Derby Plain..... 60 — 66 
Canadian .....ctececscess +» 36 — 48 | Hams, York ....0.-ceeececees eee 74 — 84 
Bread, 844. to 11d. the 4lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 0s, Od. to Os. Od, 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoats anp LeaDENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie at 
5 8. a. aed ad «44. SMITHFIELD, 
Beef .. 2 8to3 Gtod 2 wee 3 2tOd CtO5 O Friday. Monday. 
Mutton. 3 O—3 6—4 O sooo 3 8—4 S—5 O Beasts, 95 weoee 5,361 
feal .. 210O—3 4—4 4 ween 4 O—4 8—5 O Sheep. 3,400..... 27,080 
Pork .. 3 4—4 O—410 2... 4 2—4 8—5 O Calves, 264 oo... 168 
Lamb... 0 O0—0 O0O—0 0 244. 0 O— 0 O—O O Pigs... 280 coe 420 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 











HOPS. | OL. 
Kent Pockets......+++++e+e+0 3008. to 320s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 10d. to 0d, 
Choice ditto .... - O — O | Wether and Ewe........seseeeee 10 —11h 
Sussex ditto .... eee 495 — 315 | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... llj — © 
Farnham ditto..... - O — © [Skin Combing ......csccceceeees 10 — 0 











- HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 













CuMBERLAND. SMITHFiee. Whuitecuartt. 
Hay, Good .. 958. to 105s. .. to 92s Sis. to 954. 
Inferior 55 — 8 — 60 o— 0 
NeW o— —- 0 40 — 60 
Clover...sssees - 115 —120 —120 liv —120 
Wheat Straw ..ccccccceess 32 — 36 — 32 24 — 30 
GROCERIES. 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
Rape Oil ...sssseseeseespercwt. £2 8 0 |Tea, Souchong, fine,per Ib.. Is. 2%. to 2 6d. 
Retined ., eccece 313 MBOU, FINE ....eeeeeeee — 110 
Linseed Oil ....+0008 sreoee 116 0 | Pekoe, flowery.......... 1 4 — 3 8 
Linseed Oil-Cake .... per 1000 15 0 0} * In Bond—Duty 1s. 64, per ib. 
Candles, per dozen ....,.0s. 0d. to 0s. Od. | Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 62s. 6d. to 85s. 6d, 
Good Ordinary......... 468. 6d — 48s. 6d. 












Moulds, per dozen .,..0s. 0d. to Os, Od. 
Coals, Hetton....++++ e Os, Od Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 205. 34. 
CO ircceerececececececceecee 08+ 0d, | West india Molasses eee. 173.04. to 16s. 0d, 


























November 4, 1854.] 
OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee— 


Mr. Atrrep Wroayn. 

Mowpay, and during the week, will be performed TIE 
TRUSTEE. Characters by Messrs. F. Vining, Emery, A. 
Wigan, Leslie, Miss Maskell, and Miss Stevens. 

_s — h A BLIGHTED BEING. Characters by Messrs. 
Leslie, H. Cooper, Danvers, F. Robson, and Miss E. Turner. 

To conclude with THE LOTTERY TICKET. Characters by 
Messrs. F. Robson, Emery, Gladstone, Miss Stevens, and Miss 












E. Turner. 

RYSTAL PALACE. 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The PALACE is OP a = MONDAYS, at 9 a.m. and 

on TUESDAYS, WEDNESD! » THURSDAYS, and FRI- 


DAYT, at 10 ¢.m, On these Sos ‘the charge at the doors fur 
admission is 1s. 

It is opened on SATURDAYS at NOON, on which day the 
charge for admission is 5s. 

Tickets, including conveyance from Lonton Bridge and 
admission to the Palace, may be obtained at the London 
Bridge Terminus and at the several agencies in London. 

Season Tickets, including conveyance by railway, 4!. 4s 
each ; without conveyance by railw ay, 2/ the usual dis- 


te 
o 








count allowed to familic S,) may be obtained at the London 
Bridge Terminus. y Order. 
K OF D EPO SIT, 


= 
BAS 
No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established a.p. 1844. 

PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested 
to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained with perfect security. 

Interest payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for ope ning Accounts sent fiee 


on applic a 
HE CONSERVATIVE LAND 


SOCIETY. 
SUCCESS OF THE SOCIETY. 

Total number of shares issued up to the 29th of September 
1854, 10,312 shares. 

Total cash receipts up to the same date, 139,303/. 

Amount of land sold to the same period, 98,515! 

Amount of Reserve Fund to the same date, 8095! 

Shares on the Order of Rights by completion, 
drawings, and by seniority to the same date, 3529. 

Last share number on the Order of Rights by seniority, 
1228. 

Bonus realized on shares during the first year, Six per cent. 

Interest now allowed on completed shares and on payments 
of a year's subscription in advance and upwards, such interest 
being payable half-yearly, one month after Lady day, and 
Michaelmas, 5 per cent. 

Estates purchased in various counties, Nineteen. 

Allotted, or partly distributed amongst the Members, Twelve. 

To be allotted, Seven. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEIS Secretary. 

The TWENTY THIRD PUBLIC DR AWING will take 
place, at the Offices, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, on Sarcroay 
the 1th of Nov EMDER f 








by public 











~ Esrapusuep 1803. 
‘LOBE INSUR 


r CORNHILL, AND PALL MALL, LONDON 


C E. 





James W. Freshfield, Esq. M.P. F.R.S.—Chairman 
Fowler Newsam, Esq.— Deputy-Chairman, 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. M.P.—Treasurer. 





Pull Security to Fartics Assured by means of a Capital of 
ONE MILLION STERLING, for the last Fifty Years a 
Paid- up and Invested. 

Premiums partic ularly favourable to the YOUNGER and 
MIDDLE periods of Life. 

Two-thirds of Profits as BONUS 

Life Tables according to various : elem, to suit"the special 
circumstances of Insurers. 

No Cuance for Sramrs on Lire Poricres. 

FIRE Insurance Proposals entertained to any amount. 

Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims 

Prosrectuses—with full Tables and Details—and Forms, 
may be had at the Company's Offices, or of the Agents. 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary 

N.B.—Life Insurance Premiums are allowed as deductions 

in INCOME-TAX RETURNS. 
ASSURANCE 


Boros IC LIFE 

4 SOCIETY, 6, New Bridge St. Blackfriars. Established 

1823. Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV 
Directors. 

The Right Hon. SirT. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 

enry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

A. Kingsford om Esq. Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 

. P.R.S. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 

Charles Morris, Esq. 

William Routh, Esq. 





Auditors. 

Capt. Robert Gordon, R.N. 
John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq 
Physician. 

John Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab. Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. F.R.S. 2 
Dover Street, President of the Royal College of Physicians 
Surgeon—Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 54, Green Street, 

Grosvenor Square. 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq. 12, Essex Street, Str ne. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A-S. 
The advantages offered by this Society are—Economy com: 
bined with Security, and Lower Rates of Premiums than 
those of any other Office which entitle the assured to partici 


Edward Charrington, Esq. 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. 






pate in the profits, and considerably lower than those of any | 


other Mutual Assurance Society. 

The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth 
year among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the pay- 
ment of the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected 
on the Participating Scale, if a claim accrue thereon prior to 
the next division of profits. 

The sum of 397,000/. was added to the Policies at the last 
Division, which produced an average Bonus of 67!. per cent 
on the Premiums paid. 

Number of Policies in force, nearly 7000. 

The Assurance Fund excceds 1 ,400,000/. 
of 230,000. per annum. 

No charge tor Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeo- 
manry or Militia Corps. 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by the 


Income upwards 





























Society, resulting from low premiums and a division of the 
entire profits among the assurcd— 
beea |: | 83 lice git ae | 
[aes S| aS \S°8 |Bssue! SEE | 
5 ~Es ne 28 |* 23 JSSSES Ess | 
Sebex) 2 | PS). 29 2-88) Fes 
& laflsse S| a" letgeiete 52 255 
ee 2Se] o£ | ES ESSE iSe-28! S5.. | 
se |“82%-| ¢2|% Se eF ig esse Sess | 
2 oZ=ct! s°|s2is_es < _& coal 
b BSSe8| 425 | HE |S8RE f 
& 2) 25 | EE lS Fh |1954./1855.1954.)185 
—— | ! | 
ae | emp | ml 
£4.) £ £ £ )}#£/£{ £1 2! 
20} 21 15 10 | 1260 260 116 ie) 25 {1388 1415 
30 | 2613 5 | 1205 205 125 12 24 (1342 1366 
40 | 33:19 6 | 140 140 130 il = {1281 1303 
| 50} 45 6 0 |, 1030 30 | Ml 10 1181 1201 

















Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli- 
Cation to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Sec. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Proposals for Assurance must be made prior to the Ist Janu- 
ary 1855 to entitle the assured to participate in the next 
division of profits, in 1859. 





| memory, delusi 


| SUMPTION, BRONC SHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 








THE SPECTATOR. 
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OSPITAL FOR WOMEN, SOHO 
SQUARE. 


| 









Consulting S: 


Sanderson, 
lished for the treatment and cure of 


Esq. M.D. 
































2s. 10d., and 3s 
4d.,¢ 
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President—Mis Grace the Bete of Rutland, K.G. 
rus 
The Hon. Arthur ‘Kinnaird, MP. 

Sir J. D. Paul, Bart. John Labouchere, Esq. 
Treasurer—Sir J.D. Paul, Bart. 217, Strand. 
Medical Officers. 

Protheroe Smith, 
i. bye 
rgeon—F, C.8 
jun Jeons 
John Scott, Esq. F.R.C.S.; H. 1. 

This Hospital is « 
those peculiar ailments from which neith age, rank, nor 
character exempts the female sex. Twenty-one beds only are 
occupied, which might at once be doubled if the funds were 
adequate. Applications for beds are both numerous and ur- 
gent. The average attendance on out-patients exceeds 5000 
annually, Contributions are carnestly requested 

T HOS. SANGE R 

\ ATRIMONIAL INSTITU ‘TION, 
i Offices, 12, John Street, Adelphi, London, and 18, Nassau 
Street, New York. Founde a in 1846.—This institution has 
been established many years (with great success, as a medium 
for the introduction of tics unknown to each other, who 
are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but who, from 
some cause or other, cannot find partners in their own circle 
of acquaintance, suitable in position, &c. The strictest 
honour and secrecy is maintained in every case.—Prospec- 
tuses, applications, forms, rules, and every informa tion, sent 
free to any name, initials, or address, on receipt of twelve 
postage-stamps. 

ly order of the Directors, LAURENCE CUTHBURT. 

12, J Jobn Street, t, Ade Iphi, London 

, eT , 
] UT Y OF I . ki 
The REDUCTION of the TEA-DUTY, and the 
state of the Tea-market, enable PHILLIPS and COMP! 
to SELL 
Strong Congou Tea, e 8d. 
Rich Souchong 
The best Assam Pe Tea, 
Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d.,45., pone e. dd. 
Kest Mohune Gunpowder, 4s ag 
The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 
Prime Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., ar a ‘is 3a. 
The best Mocha and the best West India Coffe ec, Is. 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans,if within 
eight miles, Teas, Coffees, and Spices, sent carriage free to 
any railway station or market town in England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London. 

) pep eu T " y 

YERFECT DIGESTION and STRONG 

NERVES (without medicine) are restored to the most en- 
feebled by DU BARRY'S delicious health-restoring REVA- 
L TA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in 
other means of cure, and effectually removes indigestion 

constipation and diarrhaa, nervousness, bilious- 
complaint, flatulency, sinking, distension, 
Pp pit ation of the heart, nervous headache, deaf 





headaches, 
| ness, noises in the head and cars, excruciating pains in almost 


body, chronic inflammation, cancer and 
, dysentery, erysipelas, eruptions of 
the skin, impuritics and poverty of the blood, scrofula, cough, 
asthma, consumption, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, heartburn, 
nausea and sickness during pregnancy, after cating, or at sea, 
low spirits, spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleen, general de- 
bility, inquietude, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, pa- 
ralysis, tre mors, dislike to society, untitness for study, 
bloud to the head, exhaustion, 
melanch ly, fear, indecision, wretchedness, 
thoughts of self-destruction, and m any othe i complaints. It 
is, moreover, the best food for infants and invalids generally, 
as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, but imparts a 
healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty 
of digestion, and nervous and muscular enerzy to the most 
enfeebled. Mb., 9d.; 2lb., 4s. Gd. ; 5ib., Ls; 
super-refined, llb., 6s.; 2lb., 1ls.; Sib 101b., 
10lb. and 1 2b. carris age free on rece ipt of a post office order. 

_ ry, Du Barry, and Co Regent Strect, London; Lon- 


every part of the 
ulceration of the stom: 






















? 
2s. 





» 228.5 














don age nts, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors to he Tr Ma- 
jesty, 182, Piccadilly ; and also at 60, Gracechurch Street; 49, 
Bishopsgate Street; 4, Cheapside ; 330 and 451, Strand; 55 


Charing Cross. 





sick | 


TN r , > 
YARTNER WANTED.—A gentleman 
having Five to Right Thousand Pounds to INVEST, may 
dose, with good security for interest and fair profit, in a mer- 
cantile concern. State real name and address to Mr. Deterr, 
City News Rooms, Cheapside, London. 


PREL OAR’S COCO A-NUT FIBRE 
WAREHOUSE, 42, Ludgate Hill, London.—Catalogues, 
containing prices of Matting, Door-mats, Brushes, Mattresses, 


Netting, Hassocks, &c. free by post.—42, Ludgate Hill. 
TOTICE.—OVER-COATS 


CAPES, &e. 
One of the largest Stocks in L ad m of every descrip- 





— 
tion ; first-class garments at lowest charges. Also of Youths’ 
ditto. All made thoroughly impervious to rain, without ex- 





tra charge,or made to order at a day's notice. W. BERDOE, 


96, New Bond Street, and 69, Cornhill (only). 


RAVELLERS and SPORTSMEN y will 
find ease-giving, suitable, and gentlemanly garments in 
NICOLL'S MORNING COATS and PALETOTS, 
From ONE TO TWO GUINEAS each, (some are made 
waterproof, 
Also, GU INEA TROUSERS 
© 





and HALF-GUINEA WAIST- 
ATS. 

Gentlemen living far from those towns where the Patentees 
have recognized agents,are recommended to send the number 
of inches they measure round the chest and waist, with their 
exact height; and if such be accompanied by a Post-oftice 
order, or Banker's draft, their wishes can, in a few hours’ 
notice, be responded to by 

H. J.and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT 

STREE r, and 22, CORNHILL, London, 
tat 

[pAk8v EY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observ. that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wiitias Lazensy" 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazenny and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rende: ~ ~ 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established ran 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


\ R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, 
4 Ficet Street, has introduced an entirely new descrip- 
tion of ARTIFICIAL TEETH fixed without springs, wires, 
or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
asnot to be distinguished from the originals by the closest 
observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This me- 
thod does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful 
operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is uaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication.— 
2,1 Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5 
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YD and WHITE TEETH are not 


~( 

| 
S only indispensably requisite to a pleasing exterior in 

| both sexes, but they are peculiarly appreciated through life as 
highly conducive to health and longevity. Among the various 
preparations offered for the tee th ROW LANDS’ ODONTO or 
PEARL DENTIFRICE stands unrivalled, It will eradicate 
all tartar and concretions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness 
to the enamelled surface, remove spots of incipient decay, 
ve the gums firm and re d, and, from its aromatic infla- 

c, impart sweetness and purity to the breath. Price 
2s. 9d. per box. Caution—The words * "Rowlands Odense ” 
are on the label, and “ A. Rowtanp and Sow Hatton 
Carden,” on the government stamp affixed to each Re. 


QE N DERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS., 
—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 
ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-RKOOMS, 
39, Oxford Street, (corner of Newman Street,) Nos. 1, 2,and 3, 
Newman Street, and 4and5, Perry's Place. They are the 
largest in the world, and contain such an assortment of FEN- 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
TRON MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or e xquisitenessof work- 
Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two 


























)INNEFORD 
JURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agrecable 
and efticacious. Prepared by Dixneronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Pond Street, London. 











DR. DE JONGH'S 


IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL.— 

4 Prepared for Medicinal Use in the Loffoden Isles, Nor- 
way, and put to the test of chemical analysis. Prescribed by 
eminent medical men as the most effectual remedy for CON 
RHEUMA- 
SES of the SKIN, RIC KETS, INFAN- 
TINE WASTIN aN DEBILITY, and all SCRO- 
FULOUS AFFEC TIONS, ing a cure or alleviating suf- 
fering much more rapidly than any other kind. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM THE LATE DR. JONATHAN 

PEREIRA 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “ y ~ Ele- 
ments of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c. & 

“My dear Sir—I was very glad to find from you, ent 
had the pleasure of secing you in London, that you were in- 
terested commercially in Cod-Liver Oil. It was fitting that 
the author of the best analysis and investigations into the 

roperties of this oil should himself be the purveyor of this 
mportant medicine. 

“I feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of 
which you gave mea sample , because I know that no one 
can be better, and few so well, acquainted with the physical 
and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, whom I 
regard as the highest authority on the subject. 

“I can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of 
responding to your application. The oil which you gave me 
was of the very finest quality, whether considered with re- 
ference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am 
satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be pro- 
cured. 

“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my 
dear Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 

(signed “ JonaTuaNn Perrin. 
“ Finsbury Square, London, April 16, 1851. 

“To Dr. de Jongh.” 








TISM, some DIS 


















Sold wnotrsate and rerart, in bottles, labelled with Dr. 
De Jongh’'s stamp and signature, by 

ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO, 77, STRAND, LONDON, 
sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom an 
the British Possessions, and may be obtained from respect- 
able Chemists and Druggists in Town and Country, at the 
following prices: 





IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half pints, 2s, 6d. ; Pints, 4s. od.; Quarts, 9s, 
*.° Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE rarp, to any 
part of England on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings, 


} sets of bars, 2/. lie. to Sl. 10s.; ditto with ormolu ornaments 
and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 12/. 12s.; bronzed fenders com- 
plete, with standards, from . to 31; steel fenders, 
21. 15s. to 6l.; ditto with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s, 
to 71. Ts.; fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4. 4s, Sylvester 
and all other patent stoves, with radiating hearth plates; all 
which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced charges, 
First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; and 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


145 CHANDELIERS AND BRACK- 
ETS.—The increased and incre asing use of Gas in 
pt houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect 
| from all the various manufacturers all that is new and choice 





in Brackets, Pendents, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, 

passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some de- 

signed expressly for him ; these are now ON SHOW in one of 

his TEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
| and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with those 
which have tended to make his Establishment the largest and 
most remarkable in the kingdom, viz. from 12s. 6d. (two light) 
to 16. 


Al a] =] ‘" 

[AMPs OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 

TERNS.—The largest, as well as the choicest assort- 
ment in existence of FRENCH and ENGLISH MODERA- 
TEUR, PALMER'S, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and 
other LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, 
and plain glass, or papier maché, is at WIL LIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S, and they are orranged in one large ‘mee so that 
patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly select 

Real French Colza Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon. 

Palmer's Candles, 9d. 9d. and 10d. per Ib. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE S8HOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GEN ERAL FURNISHING IRON MON- 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japan- 
ned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so ‘arranged nd clasi- 
fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their sclec- 
tions. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, ‘corner of Newman Street ) Nos. 1, 
2, &3, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE: 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 












PILLS EXTRAORDINARY REMEDIES for the 
CURE of SORES.—Mr. Meadows, chemist, Leicester, states 
in a letter to Professor Holloway, that another instance of 
the benefit derived by the use of Holloway's Medicines came 
under his personal observation in the case of a painter who 
had been a sufferer with large sores or boils on his arms, 
chest and legs, for a long time, and under medical treat- 
ment ; no amendment whatavet was derived ; at last, like 
many others, he was driven as it were in despair to try 
Holloway's Ointment and Pills, and by persevering in the use 


of these invaluable remedies he was perfectly cured. Sold by 
all Vendors of Medicine, and at 
aeons, 244, Strand, 
New Yo 


Professor Hotvowar's Es- 


London, and at 80, Maiden Lane 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—All the 

best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MU- 
DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers 
of Two Guineas and di P. be ob. 


tained on application. ‘(Cuanes Epwarp Mvoviz, 510, New 
Oxford Street. 


4 Al » 

OOSEY’S FOREIGN MUSICAL 
LIBRARY.—The most extensive collection ofall classes 

of Foreign and English Music isto be found at this Library, 
which resembles rather a public institution than a private 
establishment. A Subscriber of 2/. 2s. has the command of 
above 100,000 Works, from which he may select two guineas’ 
—_ for perusal at one time. Boosey and Sons, 23, Holles 

treet. 


HE SEAT OF WAR IN THE 


EAST. 
Messrs PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and Co: 
13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Publishers to 
her Majesty, 
Beg to announce that Mr. WiLt1am Srwpson, whose 
works have been for so long a period favourably known 














to the public, has been commissioned by them to pro- | 


ceed to SEVASTOPOL, for the purpose of making 
Sketches of the Places and Occurrences of interest 
arising from the WAR in the CRIMEA and the ad- 
jacent countries. 

The extreme importance of procuring Authentic 
Representations of Events destined to form one of the 
most striking pages in the annals of England and 
France, induced Mr. Simpson to enter upon his arduous 
undertaking, in the prosecution of which he received 
most invaluable assistance by letters of introduction to 
our Ambassadors and Military and Naval Commanders 
from the most influential personages in the realm. 

Mr. Simpson’s Sketches will be lithographed in the 
very best style of the art by Messrs. Day and Son, 
Lithographers to the Queen. It is proposed to issue a 
series of about 32 Plates, in 8 Parts; each Part, price 
12s. containing four subjects; size, 15 in. by 11 in. 

rinted on paper 22 in. by 15 in. or Coloured to imitate 
the Drawings, each Part l/. 

The First Part will consist of Illustrations of the 
Siege of Sevastopol, and will be published early in De- 
ceniber, 

Those incidents which from their nature demand 
more space, will be executed on the important scale of 
$2 in. by 16 in. and printed on paper 38 in. by 22 in.: 
they will not exceed 8 in number. Price 7s. 6d.; or 
Coloured, 12s. each. 


Just published, 

IEGE OF SEBASTOPOL.—AUTHEN- 
TIC MAP and VIEW of SEBASTOPOL and its 
Environs, including Balaklava, coloured to show the 
position of the Investing Corps of the Allied Armies, 
October 1854; from Sketches made on the spot by 
Capt. M. A. Broputrn, R.A. Price 2s. 6d.; per post, 

3s. Case, 4s. 6d.; per post, 5s. 


ATTLE OF ALMA.—Capt. M. A. 





Buwputpn’s SKETCH of the BATTLE of ALMA | 


is now ready. Price ls.; per post, ls. 2d. 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, Wholesale and Retail 
Mapeeller, 6, Charing Cross. 





Will be published November 23d, 


BRITISH ALMANACK for 1855. | 


Sewed in wrapper, price Ls. 


HE COMPANION TO THE ALMA- 
NACK. Sewed'in wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 


HE BRITISH ALMANACK AND 
THE COMPANION together, in cloth boards, 
lettered, price 4s. 
London: Cuarces K»iour and Co, 90, Fleet Street. 


BY ORDER OF THE Ke 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


VHE NAUTICAL ALMANACK AND 
ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS for the year 
1858; with a Supplement, containing Ephemerides of 
the newly-discovered Planets, and De Vico’s Comet 
for 1855. 
THE NAUTICAL ALMANACK for 1855, °56, and 
*57, may still be had. 
Joun Murray, Publisher to the Admiralty, Albemarle 





This day, Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 
TUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. By W. Cooxe Taynor, LL.D. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
SEBASTOPOL. 
Now Crh Second Edition, in post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HE CRIMEA, the BLACK SEA, and 
the BALTIC. Including an Account of Sebasto- 
pol. By Cuarves Henry Scorr. 
London : Ricuarp Bentiery, New Burlington Street. 











Just ready, in post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
UR CAMP IN TURKEY, and THE 
WAY TO IT. By Mrs. Youne, Author of 
“ Cutch,” “* Western India,” &c. 

London: Ricuarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 
Immediately, Part I. in 8vo. 3s. 6d. (to be completed in 
Eight Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. each Part,) 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES AND SECTS, from the Earliest 
| Ages of Christianity. By the Rev. J. B. Marspen, 
A.M. Author of “* The Later Puritans,” ** The Early 
Puritans,” &c. 
London: Ricwarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 











Just ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
81s. 6d. 

ANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
London: Ricnarp Bentiry, Publisher in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 
CHEAP EDITION OF COLONEL MUNDY’S 
OUR ANTIPODES 
Just ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, in 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 12s. : 

( \ ANTIPODES; or Residence and 

Rambles in the Australasian Colonies. With a 

Glimpse at the Gold Fields. By Lieut.-Col. Munpy, 
Author of ** Pen and Pencil Sketches in India.” 

London: Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 


PROFESSOR CREASY’S NEW WORK. 
Just ready, in 8vo. with Maps and Plans, uniform with 
| vas The Fifteen Decisive Battles,” 
| ISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN 
TURKS, from the Foundation of their Empire 
to the Present Time. Chiefly based npon Von Hammer. 
By Professor Creasy, Author of ** The Fifteen Decisive 
| Battles.” 
London: Ricuarp Bentiery, Publisher in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 











| This day is published, in post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HE BUNGALOW and the TENT; 
} or a Visit to Ceylon. By Epwarp Svttivan, 
| Author of “Rambles and Scrambles in North and 
| South America.” 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 








This day in published, in post 8y o. 78. 6a. 

I ABITS AND MEN: with Remnants 

| of Records on the Makers of Both. By Dr. Doran, 

| Author of * Table Traits and Something on them.” 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





AUGHS I HAVE PUT A PEN TO: 

} or Fun Jottings. By N. Parker Wri.1s, Author 

of “ Pencitlings by the Way,” “‘ Famous Persons and 
Famous Places.” 


| Now ready, 18th Thousand, “‘Tilustrated, price Is. 


London: Samvet Rowe, 124, Cheapside. 








' 
| Now ready, crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 
N PAIN AFTER FOOD; its Causes 
| and Treatment. By Epwarp Batiarp, M.D. 
Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine at the School of 
Medicine adjoining St. George’s Hospital. 
London: Watron and Manerty, 28, Upper Gower 
| Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
UNSHINE AND GLOOM 
Modern Life, founded on Fact. 
GovuLp. 
Dublin: Honors and Smirn, Grafton Street. 
London : Suwrxin, Marsuati, and Co, Glasgow: R. 
Grirrin and Co, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. ars 
: a Tale of 


By WittiaM 





Street. 
On the 10th, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
HE WAR, WHO'S TO BLAME? 


Being a complete Analysis of the whole Diplo- 
matic Correspond garding the Eastern Question, 
and showing from these and other authentic sources 
the causes which have produced the present war. By 
James Macquern, Esq. F.R.G.S. Author of “ Geogra- 
phy of Africa,” &c. 

London: James Mappen, 8, Leadenhall Street. 


Price 1s. 
GRICULTURAL STATISTICS.— 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS for a NATIONAL 
SYSTEM; with Observations on the Experiments of 
Sir John Walsham, Mr. Hawley, and Mr. Maxwell, in 
1853. By James M. Buck.anp, Statist, Gloucester. 
D. M. Wacker, Printer, Gloucester. Ripgway 
and Co. Publishers, London. 


New Edition, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 


THE NECESSARY EXISTENCE OF 
GOD. By Witi1am Grvesrre. 

“‘I do not, I can assure Mr. Gillespie, mean to flat- 
ter him in saying I consider his work on the Neces- 
sary Existence of God among the very ablest speci- 
mens of speculative philosophy which this country has 
latterly exhibited.”—Sir W1it1am Hamutron, Bart. 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

inburgh: Apam and Cuarurs Brack. London: 
Loneman and Co, 

















LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. Price Is, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

. W. Courtney, Barton Stacey, Hants, says—“I 
had resort to your Pilis, and within two hours I was quite 
easy. The use of these Pills ought really to be known all 
over the world.” Among the many discoveries, none have 

such a boon upon suffering humanity as that of 
BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS; they require 
neither i fi are certain to prevent 








nor 
the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Medicine-vendors.—Observe that “Taomas 
Provr, 229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Govern- 
ment Stamp, 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, 2 vols. 18s. 
HE LAST EARL OF DESMOND; 
an Historical Romance of 1599-1603. 

Dublin : Hopes and Situ, 104, Grafton Street. 
London: Smirkin, Marswaci, and Co. Glasgow: R. 
Grirrin and Co. 

This day, Third and Cheaper Edition, 5s. 
— LECTURES. By R. Cue- 

wevix Trencu, B.D, Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford, Professor of Divinity in 
King’s College, London. 
Cc idge: Macmittan and Co. London: Joun W. 
| Parker and Son. 





| On Nov. 1 will be published, crown Svo. cl. price 7s. 6d. 
| 7 DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE 
DEDUCED FROM THE SCRIPTURES, By 
Freperick Denison Maurice, M.A. Chaplain of Lin- 
! coln’s Inn. 
Cambridge: Macmrtian and Co. London: Grorce 
Bet, 186, Fleet Street. 


LT 
| NOTICE.—-Mesers. W. and R. CHAM. 
| fon = have pa apg 4 ALL CONNEK. 

N whatsoever with a proposed Reissu: 
PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA.- ™ Se 
London, Oct. 3ist, 1854. 


LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE.—A dela 
on the Railway having PREVENTED THE 
PUBLICATION of * Blackwood’s Magazine” in Lene 
don on the usual day, (the 3lst,) Messrs. Bracxwoop 
beg to intimate that the Number for Novemagr is 
NOW PUBLISHED. 
37, Paternoster Row, Nov. 2, 1854. 


HE COMPARATIVE CIVILIZA- 
TION of PROTESTANT and CATHOLIC 
COUNTRIES.—The argument fairly stated in the 
RAMBLER for November, which contains also an Ex- 
planation and Defence of the Worship of Maryas prac- 
tised by Catholics of the Present Day; with Articles 
on Huc’s “ China,” Newland’s “ Sweden,” &c. Price 

1s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 
London: Burns and Lampert, 17, Portman Street, 

and 63, Paternoster Row. 


‘hee TENTS of the CHRISTIAN 
OBSERVER for November, 
Troublesome Times. 
. Conversions, 
. Comfort and Caution for the Busy, 
A Paper on War. 
. Comte’s Philosophy. 
Mrs. Stowe’s Sunny Memories, in Foreign” Lands, 
Haxthausen’s Transcaucasia, 
. Aitken’s Teaching of the Types. 
. Review of New Books. 
. View of Public Affairs. 
London: T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, 
TORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. XLIII. Novemnen, price 6s, 
ConTarns: 
The Wonders of the Shore. 
Popular Education in Scotland. 
Milman’s History of Latin Christianity. 
The Insoluble Problem. 
Kaye’s Life of Lord Metcalfe. 
Sir H. Holland on Mental Physiology, Electro- 
Biology, &c. 
7. The Annotated Edition of English Poets. Cowper, 
The Prospects of the War. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy: London: Hamirton, 
Apams, and Co.; Dublin: J. M‘Giasnan. 


L4” REVIEW for Novemser 


Price 5s. 
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1. The Prince Consort. 

2. Our Minister of Justice. 

3. Pothier on Contracts. 

4. Demands and Difficulties of Special Legislation. 
5. 

6 





. Extract of Letter from Lord Brougham to Lord 
Denman. 
. The Tribunals—Parliament—The Statute Law 
Commission. 
7. Lord Mahon’s Account of Erskine. 
8. History of Jurisprudence. 
9. Legislative and Judicial Registration. 
10, History of Law Amendment Society. 
11, Official Reforms in their Legal Aspects. 
12. Judicial Tribunals and Procedure, 
13. Occasional Legislation. 
14. Adjudged Points at Law and in Equity. 
15. Postscript: The War and the Law—County 
Courts—Parliamentum Doctum et Supra Doc- 
tum—Lord Denman and Lord Beaumont— 
The Past Session. 
Srevens and Norton, Bell Yard. 


HE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW; a 
Quarterly Journal of Theology and Literature, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents of No. XL. November 1854: 
Art. I. Alexandria and her Schools. 
II. The Author of Heartsease and Modern 
Schools of Fiction. 
III. The Principles of Christian Union. 
1V. Ecclesiastical Rome: her Faith and Works. 
V. Roger’s life of Bishop Butler. 
VI. Notices of Recent Publications— 
1. Maurice’s Lectures on the Ecclesiastical Hie- 
tory of the First Two Centuries. 
2. Huide Koper'’s Descent of Christ to the Under- 
World, 
3. Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. 
4. Trench’s Synonyms of the New Testament. 
5. Heywood and Wright’s Cambridge Transactions 
. during the Puritan Period. 
London : Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


~] 





for November, price 2s. 6d. Conrains : 
1. The Expedition to the Crimea. Part I. 
. A Pilgrimage to the Land of Leix and Ossory. 
Third Article. 
. Mosses upon Gravestones. Chapters 21.—23, 
Wolsey. 
. Miserere Domine. 


. Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes. No. 2 
. Macleod’s Life of John Mackintosh. 
. The Islesmen of the West. 
The Greek Dramatists : Sophecles—Euripides. 
Adolphus of Nassau. 





Just published, price Is. (issued to Schools by the 
Board of Trade, Department of Science and Art,) 
BJECTS IN ART-MANUFACTURE, 
Edited by Cuartes Tomitnson. * 
No. I. PAPER, with Specimens. 
Preparing for Publication, 
No. II. TEXTILE FABRICS, with Specimens, 
London : THomas Harntson, 59, Pall Mall. 


WUNDER’S SOPHOCLES, WITH ENGLISH 
NOTES. 





Just published, in 2 vols. large 8vo. handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 2is. 
OPHOCLES, with Annotations, Intro- 
duction, &c. By E. Wunper. A New Edition, 
with the Notes literally Translated into English; and 
a collation of Dindorf’s Text. 
Each of the 7 Plays can be had separately, stitched 
| in a neat wrapper, price 3s. 
' London ; Witiiams and Noreats, and Davip Nvrt. 





2 
3 
4. 
5 
6. A Slingsby Wedding, and the Doings thereat. 
‘ 
8 
9 
0. 
1 
2. 


eee 


The Reopening of the Danube. P 
Dublin: James M‘Guasnan, 50, Upper Sackville 
Street. And all Booksellers. 


| Lately published, in 4to, beautifully printed, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 1/. 11s. 6d.; 
morocco, 2/. 8s.; in morocco, by Hayday, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. The Designs by 

C. W. Cope, R.A. John Gilbert. 
F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. James Godwin. 
John Tenpiel. William Harvey. 
Edward H. Corbould, 
George Dodgson. 
Edward Duncan. Joseph Severn. 
Birket Foster. Walter Severn. 

The Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by Henry 
| Noel Humphreys. 
| London: Tomas Hatcuarp, Piccadilly. 





J. C. Horsley. ‘\ 
William Linton Leitch. 
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MURRAY'S 
BRITISH CLASSICS. 


PUBLISHING in DEMY OCTAVYO MONTHLY 
VOLUMES. 





ExamIneR.—“ Mr. Murray’s British Classics, 
so edited and printed as to take the highest place 
jn any library. Beyond all question the cheapest 
books of the day.” 

Arwen£tm.—“ Those who love to collect our 
standard authors in handsome library editions 
may well congratulate themselves on the issue.” 

Nores AND QuERtEs.—*‘ Distinguished by skil- 
ful editorship, beautiful and legible type, fine 
paper, compactness of bulk, and economy of price.” 


QvaRTERLY Review.—“ A series of the British 


and edited, the cheapest and the handsomest, that 
has ever issued from the press.”’ 





This day, 
JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS, 
WITH CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON TITEIR WORKS. 

Edited by Peter Cunninenam, F.S.A. 

Volumes I, and II. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes,) 

8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


“ The most popular and entertaining of all Dr. John- 
son’s works.” — Croker. 

“That admirable performance, ‘The Lives of the 
English Poets,’ which is the richest, most beautiful, 
and, indeed, most perfect production of Juhnson’s 
pen.” — Boswell. 

“ We are much mistaken if this edition is not des- 
tined hereafter to be the standard one in English litera- 
ture. Mr. Cunningham has gone about his work con 
amore, and, as Burke once said of Johnson himself, he 
has done it in a workmanlike manner.”—Literary Ga- 
zette, 





Already published, 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
Edited by Wit11am Smrru, LL.D. 


Editor of the * Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,” &c. 


With Portrait and Maps, Volumes I. to Y. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 
(To be completed in Eight Volumes.) 


This Edition includes the Autobiography of 
Gibbon, and is distinguished by careful revision 


of the text, verification of all the references to | 


ancient writers, and Notes incorporating the re- 
sults of the researches of Modern Schotars and 
the discoveries of recent Travellers. 

“ An edition incomparably the best in every respect 
that has hitherto appeared.”— Examiner. 

“ The task of editing could not have fallen into abler 
hands than Dr. Wm. Smith. If there be any man ca- 
pable of bringing to bear upon the improvement of 
Gibbon’s work the various additions which have been 
made to our knowledge since his time, it is Dr. 
Smith.”—Athenaum. 





THE WORKS OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 


Printed from the last Edition revised 
by the Author. 


Edited by Perer Cunnineuam, F.S.A 
of the * Handbook of London.” 


With Vignettes. 4 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


“ Well edited ‘by Mr. Peter Cunningham, and beau- 
tifully printed.”— Times. 

“Mr. Cunningham, whose scrupulous exactness is 
generally known, has furnished the first complete and 
accurate reprint of Goldsmith. Numerous errors which 
had crept into previous editions are corrected, omitted 
passages are restored, and entire pieces have been 
added.” — Quarterly Review. 

“The best editions have been consulted, and the 
Present volume gives evidence of careful and conscien- 
tious editing.” — Guardian. 


. Author 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





RAILWAY READING. 
This day, price 2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth, 
esse FAIRLEGH; or Scenes from 
' the Life of a Private Pupil. By F. E. Smepiey, 
Author of “* Lewis Arundel,” &c. Cheap Edition. 
Virrve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


~ LARPENT'S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 30s. 
MURKEY, its HISTORY and PRO- 

GRESS; from the Journals and Correspondence 
of Sir Jawes Porter, Fifteen Years Ambassador at 
Constantinople; Continued to the Present Time, with 
a Memoir of Sir James Porter, by his Grandson, Sir 
Grorce Lanrent, Bart. 

From the Morning Chronicle—“ To any of our 
readers desirous of forming an opinion for himstlf on 
the condition and prospects of Turkey we would ad- 
vise a careful perusal of this work. No work on the 
subject could have been better timed, while the in- 
formation which it contains is not only accurate but 


Esq. 
Anne n Hatt, 
SIR GEORGE 


| valuable.” 


From the Atheneum—* These volumes are of an 
authentic character and enduring interest.” 


7 Also, just published, in 2 vole, 2is. 
YAINTING AND CELEBRATED 
PAINTERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN; 


: : | including Historical and Critical Notices of the Schools 
Classics which is undoubtedly the best selected | 


| whole subject of the Christian day of rest. 





| 


of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. 


Edited by Lady Jervis. 
OME LIFE IN RUSSIA. By a 
Revised by the Editor of 


Russian Noble. 
* Revelations of Siberia.” 2vols. 2ls, 
Hvxst and Biackert, Publishers, Successors to Hexry 
Cotnurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 

S 
= DUTIES, considered in Relation to their Natural 
and Scriptural Grounds, and to the Principles of Reli- 
gious Liberty. By Roper? Cox. 

“A curious and copious volume, exhausting the 
Every ar- 
gument of scripture; injunction, of social well- being, of 
historical usage, is examined, and weighty opinions are 
collected from a wide range of Protestant writings.” 
Westminster Review. 

**A work of great labour, ability, and conscientious- 
ness,"— Scotsman, 

*The book is a perfect repository of argument and 
authority upon every question connected with religious 
liberty.”"— Manchester Guardian. 

Edinburgh : 


London: Simpxkix, MarsuaLt, and Co.; 
Mact. ACHLAN and STEW ART. 


In 8vo. pp. 600, price l4s, 


ABBATH LAWS 








Tuer GHTS ON THE LAND OF 
THE MORNING: a Record of Two Visits to 
Palestine, 1849-50. By H. B. Wurraker Cuverrox, 


M.A. Vicar of Icklesham, Sussex, Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Chichester, and late Preacher of the 
Charterhouse. Second Exlition, corrected and en- 
larged. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
lds. 6d. cloth. 

** The pious and accomplished author of this work 
has traversed the East as one who looks to the ultimate 
restoration of the people of Israel to their long-lost in- 
heritance. The volume is pervaded by a spirit of deep 
piety, and it will be an agreeable and profitable com- 
panion to all students of the Sacred Volume. Its de- 
tails are throughout most interesting; and the en- 
gravings by which it is illustrated are in all cases ex- 
tremely well executed, and in many instances are emi- 
nently beautiful. We should say that, from the ele- 

gance of the volume, it would be a very appropriate 
g eift to young persons of piety, who are habitual students 
of the Bible ."— English Review, 
London: Tuomas Harcnanrp, 187, Piccadilly; and all 
Booksellers. 


WORKS BY MRS. HAMILTON GRAY. 


UR TO THE SEPULCHRES OF 
ETRURIA, in 1839. Third Edition. With 
numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 
** Mrs. Gray has won an honourable place in the 
large assembly of modern female writers.”— Quarterly 
Review. 

“We warmly recommend Mrs. Gray’s most useful 
and interesting volume.”— Edinburgh Review, 


‘HE HISTORY OF ETRURIA. 
Part I. Tarchun and his Times. From the 
Foundation of Tarquinia to the Foundation of Rome. 
Part Ll. From the Foundation of Rome to the Geperal 
Peace of Anno Tarquiniensis, 839, n.c. 348. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. cloth, each 12s. 
“A work whic h we strongly recommend as certain 
to afford pleasure and profit to every reader.”— Athe- 
num, 


| ISTORY OF ROME, for Young Per- 

sons. With numerous Wood Engravings. 2 
vols. 12mo. cloth, 12s. 

‘ A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent dis- 
coveries of the critical school into working competi- 
tion with the miserable Goldsmiths and Pinnocks of 
our youth.”— Christian Remembrancer. 


age ed OF ROME, from Augustus 
‘4 to Constantine; being a Continuation of the 
History of Rome for Young Persons. 1 vol. 12mo, 
with Illustrations, 8s. 

* The book is a very good compendium of the Im- 
perial History, primarily designed for children, but 
useful jor all.”— Spectator. 

London: Tuomas Hatcuarp, ut, Piccadilly; and all 
Booksellers 


NO MORE PIL Ls S OR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 
For indigestion, constipation, diarrhea, palpitation of the 
Leart, flatulency, distension, acidity, torpidity of the liver, 
), asthma, nervousness, biliousness, irritation of the 
kidneys and bladder, rheumatism, gout, despondency, 
spleen, heartburn, &c.—P — ld.; or 3d. free by post (in 
Stamps). Natt first Editi 
MUL NATURAL R E GENERATOR OF 
THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without medicine, 
inconvenience, or expense. This treatise is adapted to 
the general reader, and contains numerous cases, prac- 
tically illustrating the restoration of health to the most 
feeble, delicate, or shattered constitution. 
London: J. Gitpert, 49, Paternoster Row; J. Gor- 
pox, 146, Leadenhall St.; and through all Booksellers. 





} 





AND SABBATH | 





| Courses. 








WORKS 
Printed for WALTON § MABERLY, 


Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, 
Paternoster Row. 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on 


CHEMISTRY. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo. 6s, 


. 
GREGORY'S HANDBOOK of CHE- 
MISTRY. Third Edition, 2 vols. 12mo, lis, 
Sold separately. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 5s. 6d. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 9s, 6d. 


Ill. 
WOHLER’S HANDBOOK of IN- 


ORGANIC ANALYSIS. By Dr, Hormanx. 12mo, 
Gs. Gd. 


Iv. 
LIEBIG’S HANDBOOK of OR- 


GANIC ANALYSIS. 85 Engravings, 12mo. 5s, 


v. 


PARNELL’S ELEMENTS of 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS: Qualitative and Quantita- 
tive. Second Edition, 8vo. 9s. 


vr. 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


vu. 
and REDWOOD’S PRAC- 


400 Engravings, 8vo. 6s, 6d, 


MOHR 
TICAL PHARMACY. 


Vit. 
TURNER’S CHEMISTRY. Eighth 


Edition. By Lixnic and Grecory. 8vo. l/. 10s, 


Ix. 
HANDBOOK of NA- 
Three 


LARDNER’S 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY, 
(Sold separately.) 

FIRST COURSE, One Volume, 12s. 6d, 


MECHANICS. PNEUMATICS, 
HY DROSTATICS. SOUND, 
OPTICS, 


HYDRAULICS. 
SECOND COURSE, One Volume, 8s. 6d. 
HEAT. MAGNETISM, 

COMMON ELECTRICITY. VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 
THIRD COURSE, One Volume, 37 Plates, and 200 
Wood-cuts, lés. 6d, 

ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY. 


STEAM-EN- 
and RAILWAYS, 


x. 
LARDNER on _ the 
GINE, STEAM-NAVIGATION, 
l2mo., 8s. 6d. 


x1. 
BUFF’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on 
the PHYSICS of the EARTH. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


xu. 
of REASONING. 


xu. 
NEWTH’S FIRST BOOK of NA- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
xIv. 
REICHENBACH’S RESEARCHES 
on MAGNETISM, HEAT, LIGHT, &c. 8vo, 6s, 6d, 
xv. 
LARDNER’S MUSEUM of 
SCIENCE and ART. 
Volume III, price 1s. 6d, containing 


Part VII. Price id. 
No. 27. LOCOMOTION and TRANSPORT: their 
Influence and Progress, Chapter I, 
28. The MOON. 
29. COMMON THINGS: the EARTH. 
30. LOCOMOTION and TRANSPORT: 
Influence and Progress. Chapter LL, 


Part VIII. Price 5d. 
No. 31, ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. Chapter I. 
32. TERRESTRIAL HEAT. Chapter I. 
33. ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. Chapter II, 
34, The SUN. 


Part IX. Price 6d. 
No, 85. ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. Chapter ILL, 
86. TERRESTRIAL HEAT. Chapter IL, 
$7. ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, Chapter IV, 
38. Do. eo, Chapter V. 
39. Do. De. Chapter VI, 


Part X. Price 5d. (commencing Vol. IV.) 
No. 40. ee AKES and VOLCANOS, Chap- 


41. ELEGT RIC =e ~~aestee Chapter VII. 
42. Do. Chapter VIIL 
Chapter IX. 


NEIL’S ART 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


their 


48. Do. fe. 
Part XI. Price 5d. 
No. 44. The BAROMETER, SAFETY LAMP, and 
WHITWORTH'S MICROMETRIC 
SCREW. 
45. ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
46, EARTHQUAKES and VOLCANOS, 
ter II. 
47. ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, Chapter XI. 
*,* The Work is continued in Weekly Numbers, at 


ld.: ; in Monthly Parts, at 5d.; and Quarterly Volumes, 
at ls. 6d, in Ornamental Boards. 


Chapter X. 
Chap- 
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By the Rev. Professor Archer Butler, 


late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY. From the Earliest Times till 
the Neoplatonists. Bythe Rev. W. Arncurr Burier, late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin. Edited, from the Author’s Manuscripts, by 
W. H. Tompson, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


SERMONS, Doctrinal and Practical. | 


Edited, with a Memoir of the Author’s Life, by the 
Rev. Taomas Woopwarp, M.A. With Portrait. Se- 
cond Edition. 8vo. cloth lettered, 12s. 

* These sermons present a richer combination of the 
qualities for sermons of the first class than we have 
met with in any living writer..... discrimination 
and earnestness, beauty and power, a truly philosophi- 
cal spirit. They are models of their kind.”— British 
Quarterly. 

**A burning and shining light.”—Bishop of Exeter, 


A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS. 


Edited, from the Author’s Manuscripts, by the Rev. 
J. A. Jeremirz, D.D. Regius Professor of Divinity in 
_ the University of Cambridge. [Shortly. 


LETTERS ON ROMANISM, 
Reply to Mr. Newman’s Essay on Development. 
cloth, 10s. 6d 

“*A work which ought to be in the library of every 
student of divinity.”— Bishop of St. David's. 

** Admirable.”—Dr. Worpsworrtn. 

** Establish Mr. Butler’s reputation as an eminent 
divine and profound thinker.”-- English Review, 


in 
8vo. 





By the Rev. C. Kingsley, 


Rector of Eversley and Canon of Middleham. 


“WESTWARD HO”: being the 


Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, of Brenow, 
county of Devon; in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth of 
Glorious Memory. [In the Press, 


ALEXANDRIA and her SCHOOLS : 
being Four Lectures delivered at the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. Crown 8vo. 
eloth, 5s. 

“*A series of brief but brilliant biographical and 
literary sketches, interspersed with comments of the 
closest modern or rather universal application; and 
slight as the book is if considered as an attempt to add 
to our knowledge of the facts of the subjects it treats, 
it wil!, from the earnestness, feeling, and imagination 
of the writer, do far more towards giving the general 
public a living conception of those facts than any mere 
manual or resumé of systems.” — Spectator. 


PHAETHON ; or Loose Thoughts for 


soot Thinkers. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. boards, 
8. 





By the Rev. R. C- Trench, B.D. 

Vicar of Itchenstoke, Hants, Professor of Divinity, 
King’s College, London, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Oxford. 

SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Second Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HULSEAN LECTURES 
1845-'46. 

Contents: 1. The fitness of Holy Scripture for un- 
folding the Spiritual Life of Man—2. Christ the Desire 
of all Nations; or the Unconscious Prophecies of 
Heathendom. Third Edition, revised, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
5s, 


for 





The RESTORATION of BELIEF. 


Crown 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. each. Parts I. and II. Part 
111, which completes the work, before Christmas. 





By Professor Macvey Napier, 
late Editor of the * ee ay Review,” and of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


Lord BACON and Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH. Critical and Biographical Essays. 

“ The Essay on Bacon fills up an important chapter 
in the history of philosophy... . . The Essay on 
Raleigh is by far the best life of that remarkable man 
that hitherto been published.” —Economist. 


MACMILLAN 


LIST OF NEW 








| 
| 
| 








Cambridge, November 1854, 


and Co.’s 


PUBLICATIONS. 





By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, | 
The LAW of SACRIFICE DEDU- | 
CED from the SCRIPTURES. Crown 8vo, cloth, | 
a: A | MR. FROST'S NEWTON'S PRIN- 
LECTURES on the ECCLESIASTI-| (yprA. Sections I. II. IIT 10 
CAL HISTORY of the FIRST and SECOND CEN- | . oe 
TURIES. 8vo. cloth, 10s, Gd. ] 
The PROPHETS 
the OLD TESTAMENT. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL CLASS-BOOKS FoR 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


MR. GODFRAY’S TREATISE on 


and KINGS of | “the LUNAR THEORY....... 5 


Second Edition. Crown 
[Nearly ready. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Second 


Edition, with a new Preface and other additions. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MR. LUND’S EASY ALGEBRA, 3 


| MR. PHEAR’S HYDROSTATICS, 5 




















Rev. B. F. Westcott, M.A. | MR. PHEAR’S MECHANICS.... 10 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and As- 
sistant Master of Harrow School. MR. PUCKLE’S CONIC SEC 
A GENERAL VIEW of the HIS-| Tyons..................... : 
TORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT, | , 
during the First Four Centuries. [In the Press 
ss MR. BARNARD SMITH’S 
by 3. EB. Mayer, 1A. | ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA, 10 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St, fi ge. ‘ 
CAMBRIDGE in the SEVEN. | 2% BARNARD SMITH'S 
4a c Le VI IN = j . ‘ Jal 
TEENTH CENTURY. Part I. containing—Lives of | ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS, 4 
= er“ aa sf as _ ee ‘ , 
Notes, py MSS. in the Publie Library one ag St. Mh. SNOWBALL'’S TRIGONO- 
John’s College. (In the Press. Ee eee See 7 
| 
By the Right Reverend Dr. Colenso, | MR. TODHUNTER’S DIFFER- 
Lord Lishop of Natal. | ENTIAL and INTEGRAL CAL- 
VILLAGE SERMONS. OE) Ss eckcnwscdsenevehuns 10 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
- MR. TODHUNTER’S ANALYTI- 
By Franklin Lushington, M.A. ae es: 10 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
POINTS of WAR, I. Il. Ill. IV. PROFESSOR WILSON’S DYNA- 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. sewed, 6d. | MICS 10 
“Four most striking little poems.”—Christian Re- | “~~ “"" "7 "TTT eters esses 7 
membrancer, | : 
: SOLUTIONS of the CAMBRIDGE 
_ By the Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. PROBLEMS for FOUR YEARS 
late Fellow of St. Can BS, and Vicar of Witton, | by MESSRS. FERRERS and 
A HISTORY of the BOOK of rere 15 
COMMON PRAYER: witha Rationale of its Offices. 
Crown 8vo. ie [Nearly ready. SOLUTIONS of the CAMBRIDGE 
By the Rev. E. Thring, M.A | RIDERS for FOUR YEARS by 
y v. E. Thring, M.A. a 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Head | MR. JAMESON .............. . 
Master of the Royal Grammar School, | 
Uppingham. SOLUTIONS of the CAMBRIDGE 
The ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR SENATE HOUSE PROBLEMS 
ee Second Edition. 18mo. | and RIDERS for 1854—by the 
. | Moderators, MESSRS. WALTON 
The CHILD'S GRAMMAR. Being! gna MACKENZIE............ 10 


the substance of the above, with Examples for Practice. | 
Adapted for Junior Classes. A New Edition. 18mo. | 
limp cloth, 1s. | 

“The book cannot be too strongly recommended or } 
too widely circulated. Its price is small and its value 
great.”— Atheneum. 

* A very able book it is, both in substance and form.” 
—Spectator. 

“A genuine contribution to the wants of the age.”— | 
Christian Times. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASS-BOOKS 


MR. DRAKE’S EUMENIDES of 
ZESCHYLUS 





By the Rev. C. Hardwick, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of St, Catharine's Hall, 


A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, during the Middle Ages. By the Rev. 
Cuas. Harpwick, M.A. With 4 Maps constructed 
for this Work by A. Keith Johnston, Esq. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“* Mr. Hardwick is to be congratulated on the suc- 


MR. DRAKE’S DEMOSTHENES 
DE GCORORA. ....ccccesscsees 5 





MR. WRIGHT'S HELLENICA.. 3 
DR. HUMPHREY’S EXCERCI- 


cessful achievement of a difficult task.”—Christian we Py 4 
Remembrancer, | 1853. : ae am . TATIONES IAMBICZ ...... ad 
*,* This is part of a Series o ologic anuals s ee 

‘ per “now in progress. /MR. MAYOR'S JUVENAL...... 10 


TWENTY SERMONS for TOWN | 


CONGREGATIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. ' MR. MERIVALE’S SALLUST.. 5 





Cambridge : MacmILLan and Co. ; London : Gzorce BELL, 186, Fleet Street. 
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